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NUMBER FIVE. MAY, 1842. ONE DOLLAR A-YEAR. 


OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


“Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness !” 

Gentle reader, whose residence perchance may be next door to “‘ some 
boundless contiguity of shade” where bustle is a thing unheard, and un- 
heard of, and “‘ moving” is a word of no particular signification—you 
are happy. In G .tham it is a social ,technical—a collection of letters 
arranged for a spevific meaning—a spell to banish quiet and call up un- 
rest, to smash furniture and test the fragmetical’capacity of mirrors— 
another name fo Pandora’s Box—an index of all the ills which city 
flesh is heir to—a —a—in short the word moving, as in New York, and on 
the first current applied and understood, is just the most troublesome 
congregation of aquorum of the letters of the alphabet that ever hap- 
pened. 

Ever since Bew-York was New Amsterdam, all old leases have ceased 
and determined, on the last day of April, and all new leases commence 
on the firstof May. What particular benefits are attained by this custom 
it passes our ingenuity to say, though doubtless the land holders and 
landlords, in the true conservative spirit which accompanies the posses- 
sion of property, like the custom well enough. It keeps up the market 
value of houses in the city very well, to have all who intend moving at 
all, on the wing at the same moment, and on the lookout for new houses 
at the same time. But do the people like it? If the people are furni- 
ture dealers, they do—for the demand fer new cabinet ware, to suit 
changed domiciles, all falling upon day in the year, gives them a benefit. 
Carpet dealers, glaziers, upholsterers, cartmen, considered in their busi- 
ness capacities, doubtless rejoice in the usage. As tenants, however, if 
tenants, they must suffer and denounce the custom which causes their 
suffering. 

Moving drays, scolding women, confusion, dismay, loss, sequestration, 
and hurly-burly mark our May Day in the city. In the country, from 
early recollections, we know that the opening of this poet’s month has 
none of these debasing, confounding, and confounded dollar and cent 
associations. March and April over, and country friends begin, even 
the more cautious of them, to admit that Spring is fairly opened. And 
in such green spots in the city as the brick, mortar, and paving-stones 
have spared, we dusty denizens begin to perceive the promise uf ripe 
apples and peaches, and kitchen-garden vegetables. Indeed the markets 
have long offered the latter, fresh, but of forced growth. Our country 
cousins may have more of the pleasure of seeing vegetation in progress 
than cits have—but the extravagance of city gourmands takes the first 
fruits from country mouths. No matter. That is ever most prized 
which is farthest fetched, and dearest bought; and upon this useful pro- 
pensity of artificially perverted human nature, rest trade and commerce. 
If the country folks give us the first fruits, we give them the latest fash- 
ions—a capital plate of which by the way, accompanies the present 
aumber of the Dollar Magazine. 

If our country friends are at liberty, in the pressure of their interest- 
ing avocations to inquire what are the city news and notions, we shall 
first say, under the latter head, that the prevalent and pervading notion 
now, is for a flit, fora day or a month, or more into the country. Busi- 
ness, it is no news to say, does not so rigidly confuse our cits that they 
will not be able to tear themselves from their counting rooms, this Sum- 
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the opening of the canals, and the necessary Spring business, is far from 
being in the rampant health, which our enthusiastic population would de- 
sire. But there is this consolation, that strength slowly gained is there- 
fore the more likely to be permanent; and the lessons which the com 
mercial world has received are cheap, even at their immense cost, if 
properly remembered and improved. Experience is a dear school— 
but unlike some other dear school, its lessons are “ worth the money.” 

The arrival of Lord Ashburton, and the presumed tenor of his de- 
spatches and the disposition of his government are occupying the quid- 
nuncs; but at the time this work goes to press, nothing positive or offi- 
cial has transpired. The moderate and sensible of all political parties 
anticipate a great deal of good from his mission, even should it fail of 
effecting its entire purpose. 

We cannot close without reminding the reader of the one topic of our 
monthly chat, twelvemonths since. During the month preceding, the na- 
tion had been called to mourn the death of the first American President 
who ever stepped from the mantle of his high office into the grave. In 
countries where the honor of the highest offices closes but with life, 
mourning takes place in some sense as a matter of course. As all men 
must die, all kings must; but the short terms of our officers, state and na- 
tional, have made it a comparatively rare event for the Executive of a 
state to die in office, large though the number of our confederated inde- 
pendencies is. The death of the President was a monition, the effect 
of which we hope is not yet entirely lost upon this great, and too mercu- 
tial nation. Its anniversary is a fitter prompter of thought than of 
words, and we know that no reader of the Dollar Magazine has not 
already dwelt upon it in his heart, though his lips may not have given 
utterance to the theme. 

And now—for another month adieu. For the character of the pre- 
sent number we refer you to its pages, trusting that whatever deficien- 
cies, if any, you here detect, will be forgotten in the remembrance of the 
past, and the promise of the future. 
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SONG. 
FOR THOMAS HOGG, 


THE FLOWER SHEPHERD OF MANHATTAN. 





Mr. Epiror :—Now that the balmy season of Spring has again re- 
turned, and people are beginning to take early morning walks and af- 
ternoon rides, I would mention the garden of Mr. Thomas Hogg in 
Twenty-secend street, corner of Broadway, as a most agreeable place of 
resort. Few florists in the vicinity of our city can furnish so great a va- 
riety and such beautiful flowers and at so cheap a rate, as this old gen- 
tleman. Besides all this it is a luxury to hear him talk, for his themes 
have a freshness in them which is the result of an ardent love for every 
thing in nature, which is beautiful and tue. Mr. Hogg is a distant con- 
nekion of the far-famed Ettrick Shepherd, and it is this fact which sug- 
gested the following song, which was written with a pencil, while loung- 
ing away an hour in the green house of our friend. 

I. 
Old Caledon’s shepherd is gone ! 
Where leaneth his crook—can ye tell? 
Like snow lay his flock on the lawn, 


mer. Commerce, though convalescent, and somewhat invigorated by | Like snow in the shadowy dell ; 
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O thine was a beautiful reign, 
Old Jamie, alone on thy hills! 
No shepherd so sweetly again 
Will harp for his sheep at the rills. 


II. 

Each isle hath its shepherd you know— 

O listen! DP] tell you of ours; 
A cousin of Jamie’s, ltrow; ° 

His flock are the sunny bright flowers. 
The soul from his gentle eye flows 

Like light from an uncovered gem ; 
Like light from the tears of a rose, 


When Phoebus is smiling on them. 


IIL. 
When Winter is cutting and cold, 
Now, hark! what he does with his flock— 
Kind shepherd, he keeps them in fold, 
Nor leaves one to chill on the rock; 
But flowers, in bud or full bloom, 
Are passing, all numberless there, 
One sweet little spring of their own: 
He feeds them on water and air. 
hV. 
When Winter, the tyrant, is dead ; 
And Spring, from her beautiful soul, 
Breathes out on the track where he fled— 
The demon—away to the pole: 
He opens, dear Shepherd, the door ; 
Ye virgins! how sweet to peep in! 
But Zephyr has got there before, 
Their love and their sweetness to win. 
V. 
Fair ladies, the Queen of our May 
Is bright in her coronal flowers ; 
O, where did they pull them, I pray, 
If not in our Tammie’s green bowers ? 
Then ladies, dear ladies, ah leave 
The toilet, the balcony gay ; 
And hie you to Tammie’s at eve, 
And get ye a bonny boquet. 


Truly, your’s, 


WRITTEN FOR THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


AN INCIDENT’ IN HIGH LIFE. 


Scene—The Parlor of a Fashionable Watering Place. 

“(Miss Bunkum, Miss Bunkum, come here, dear,” cried Miss Caro- 
line Amelia Augusta Brown, “ and see this curious thing.” 

“Why, what in the world is it ?’’ demanded Miss Bunkum, as she 
surveyed the article with a large, staring pair of blue eyes; “I never 
saw the like of it before. Goodness gracious! where’s Pa and Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. Henry Sparks, and all the rest of our party? Call 
them, dear Miss Brown, and let us show them this curiosity.” 

Miss Brown immediately obeyed this little command, and forthwith 
went in quest of the party to which she belonged, leaving her fashion- 
While she 


is absent, I will endeavor to give the reader some idea of these sprigs 


able blue-eyed friend lost in wonder at the little work of art. 


of fashion, and of their pretensions to superiority over the plainer order 
of citizens whom tl ey hold in profound contempt. 


Miss Buakum is the daughter of a wholesale merchant—once a retailer 


in the upper part of the city, but now so rich as to be able to sport a coach, 


and servants dressed in what passes for livery—that is, in blue surtouts with 
four capes, and a large brass button on the collar. 


Mr. Bunkum, shortly 
after fortune smiled upon him, cut the 


acquaintance of his own brother, a 
plain man of good sense, and witheut any ambition to figure in fashionable 
life. Mrs. Bunkum, the wife of this aspiring gentleman, could write her 


own name, it is true, but to assert that she could do much more than this, 


* A fact slightly embellished. 








| eye-glass. 





would place my character for veracity in danger of being strongly sus- 
pected. The literary acquirements of this lady were not very extensive. 
She is known to have asked the question whether Shakspeare, of whom 
she had heard when a child, was not then avery aged man, and whether 
the manager of the Park Theatre was not about tgpesotiate with Con- 
stantinople fur a visit to this city. The mistakes committed by good 
Mrs. Bunkum would fill a volume, and that volume, if reprinted in the 
Brother Jonathan alone, would make the fortune of its proprietors. 

The daughter, Miss Bunkum, was better educated than her mother. 
Her father, at an expense of about five hundred dollars per annum, had 
sent her to one of those places called fashionable ladies’ schools, where 
she learned to waltz like a fairy, and fell in love with a dapper teacher 
of French, who wore a delectable moustache of raven blackness, and 
such an imperial as no other chin in this city could boast. 

Miss Caroline Amelia Augusta Brown was the only daughter of a 
would-be fashionable, who, by hook or by crook, had succeeded in attain- 
ing an enviable position in high life. They lived in a place, and rather 
looked down upon those unhappy citizens whose domicils happen to 
stand in simple streets. It is astonishing what high notions these peo- 
ple had of their extraordinary dignity and consequence ; and not less 
surprising is it, that their more humble acquaintance should have ad- 
mitted their pretensions to superiority. It is too much the case in this 
country that arrogant assumption, instead of being despised, is regarded 
as proof of some uncommon exc*llence. Let a man who has money 
carry his head high, refuse to recognize a plain citizen, and assume a 
high and supercilious tone, and in lieu of meeting the contempt which he 
merits, he will be kindly received by those who call themselves fashion- 
able, and his seciety will be courted by all those silly people who deem 
the highest felicity of this life to consist in associating with what is com- 
monly called the ton. 

Mr. Henry Sparks was a dandy of the first water. As an animal he 
was really a curiosity, and would kave been an invaluable acquisition to 
the Bowery Menagerie; but as a man, he was incapable of inspiring 
any other feeling in the bosoms of people of sense, than that of the 
most unutterable contempt. It is not worth while to describe the ap- 
pearance of this finely dressed jackanapes: such fellows may be seen 
in swarms almost any day on the pavement of Broadway, and any descrip- 
tion of their personal appearance might be deemed superfluous. 

It was not long before Miss Brown returned with the whole party.— 
No sooner did they set eyes on the instrument to which we have alluded, 
than a universal exclamation of surprise reverberated through the room. 
The sight of an unchained tiger or rhinoceros, could not have excited a 
Was 
Nothing of the 


stronger feeling of astonishment. What was the curious thing ? 
it a pair of forceps, or a tooth-drawing machine ? 
kind. 

“ Look here, pa,” cried the adorable Miss Bunkum, holding up the 
article between her pretty thumb and forefinger ; ‘did you ever see such 
a thing as this ?” 


Mr. Bunkum took a pinch of snuff leisurely, calmly, and even with 


| dignity, wiped his nose, and then having knowingly elevated hia eye- 
enity,; ’ ) y 


brows, and given a gentlemanlike jerk to the head, he surveyed the 
article all over, and declared, aa the result of his scrutiny, that “he 
could not imagine what it was, and whence it could have been brought. 
Nothing, certainly, of the kind,” added he, “can be made in this 
country.” 

“What do you think of it, Mrs. 
kum. 


310wn ?’? demanded Miss Bur- 
‘“‘T don’t know what to think of it, if you believe me,”’ responded 
Mrs. Brown; ‘'I shouldn’t be surprised if it was some instrument of 
war. ‘Ta’nt a dagger or something of that sort, is it?” 
‘‘ Demme if I can tell,” said Mr. Sparks, examining it through his 
“Tt looks something like a machine, called a trident, which 
it is suid belonged to a horrid old fellow, whose name was Neptune.— 
They say he lived in the water, but 1 have reason to believe, ladies, that 
that 
when I was in Sheffield, with my friend Lord Anville, visiting the facto- 


that was allgammon. As to this curious affair, 1 now remember 
ries of that exceedingly filthy place, at the imminent risk of my clothes, 
I saw several things very much resembling this novel object, and it was 
my intention to have brought one home with me for the American Mu- 
seum; but most unfortunately I forgot it at the time, and never thought 
of it afterwards. Ideclare to you my dear ladies, that, although I have 








travelled in various parts of the world, and seen all that Europe affords 
worthy of a gentleman's attention, I am utterly unable to explain the 
use of this little article, or to tell you its name.”’ 

So saying, Mr. Sparks laid iton the table, and twirling the chain of 
his eye-glass around his forefinger, he moved with a dancing step to- 
wards a window, where he stationed himself and stared a lady out of 
countenance who happened to be upon the porch. 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Bunkum, “the landlord can give us the desired 
information.” 

“‘O dear, yes,’ cried Miss Amelia Augusta Brown; “ do call him, 
Mr. Bunkum, I am positively dying with curiosity to know what this 
thing is.” 

“ And so am I,” added Mrs.Bunkum, the lady who fancied that Con- 
stantinople was the name of some celebrated singer or dancer; “ go, my 
lord, and call the person who keeps this establishment.” 

Mr. Bunkum obeyed, and presently the smiling landlord made his ap- 
pearance. ‘“ Landord, said Mr. Bunkum, “ the ladies found this lying on 
yeur table, and not one of us ean tell what under heavens it is, or for 
what it is used, Pray explain.” 

The landlord took up the article, and, for some seconds, said not a 
word in reply. Surprise was legibly written upon his countenance, 
and he looked first at one and then at another, in doubt, apparently, 
“Ts it 
possible,” he asi.ed, at length, ‘that none of you know what this is? 
O surely you must all be joking.” 


whether these f| e ladies and gentlemen were really in earnest. 


“ I do not, vu, on my honor,” cries Miss Bunkum. (A fib.) 


“Nor I,” said Mrs. Brown. do. ° 
‘Nor IT,” exclaimed Miss Brown. do. 
** T’m sure [ do not,” said Mr. Bunkum. do. 


‘And demme if I do,” drawled Mr. Sparks, twisting his moustaches. 
“I do not indeed, Mr. Landlord; I pledge you my honor. I now re- 
collect, however, when I was in Europe, travelling, with my friend, the 
Earl it , 

“OQ, poh!” said the landlord, laying down the article, and evidently 
believing himself the subject of some joke. 





‘This is August, ladies 
and gentlemen, and not the first of April.” So saying, he withdrew, 
and cruelly left the compaay as much in the dark as ever. 

At this moment one of the mulatto waiters appeared in the hall, and 
was immediately called'in by Miss Amelia Augusta Brown. The same 
interrogatory was put to him with but little or no better success. Peter 
grinned and shook his head, as though he would say by *hat expressive 
action, *‘ It’s no go, ladies and gentlemen; I’m not quite the fool you 
take me for!’ With aha! ha! ha! he warned upon his heel and quit- 
ted the room. 

“Well, this is certainly extraordinary,” said Mr. Bunkum. ‘‘ We 
can’t get a reply to a civil question.” ‘ 

“* Demmed extraordinary!” cried Mr. Sparks. “I think it altogether 
doubtful whether I patronise this landlord in future. Now in Eu- 
rope——” 

“ Let us leave the house immediately,” said Miss Brown, indignant- 
ly; “even the servants treat us with contempt, and if we lived in some 
paltry little street instead of —— Place, they could not be more unci- 
vil. It’s not to be endured.” 


“Them’s my sentiments to a hair,” said Mrs. Bunkum. 


*« Here’s a waiting maid,” said Mr. Brown; “let us see if we can 


get any thing out of her. Here, Susan!” 

Susan walked in bashfully and made a courtesy. 

“ Susan,”’ demanded Miss Amelia Augusta Brown, with some degree 
of peremptoriness in her manner and tone, ‘“‘ what is this 7—Anawer me 
directly, and without equivocation.” 

Susan smiled and hesitated. 

‘‘ Why don’t you answer me?” asked Miss Brown. 

**Q, you know what that is,”’ replied Susan. 

‘I certainly do not,” said Miss Brown, “and I now command you, 
on pain of my displeasure, to answer the question I have just put to 
you.” 

“Well, then, Miss, it’s what we call a fork.” 

‘A Fork !” exclaimed the whole party simultaneously. 

‘A fork!” repeated each one in a sort of Indian-file—that is, ore af- 
ter the other. 
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‘Now, who ever even heard of a fork’s being made of iron?” asked 
Miss Brown. (Why, you, Amelia Augusta, and many’s the time that iron 
forks have gone into your pretty little mouth.) 

This must be a new invention,” said Mr. Sparks, with a peculiarly 
aristocratic shrug of the shoulders; “it is certainly to be hoped that the 
higher classes will frown upon the invention.” 

‘Well, this beats cock-fighting !’’ said the elegant Mrs. Bunkum. 
‘A fork made of iron!—Guvodness gracious! My lord, call the servants, 
and let’s leave this place, too de sweet, (as she once wrote the phrase ; 
tout de suite.) LIcan't live in the same house with any people that use 
iron forks. Horrible!” Ww. 


ee 


AN ENGLISH COTTAGE: 


‘From the Corracer’s Sassatu. By Samver Mutwen.} 





Beside a lane, diverging from a wood, 
Where tall tree-tops o’er roof’d the grassy way, 
A whitewashed cot in calm seclusion stood, 
And, sloping down to face the southern ray, 
Before the door a well stocked garden lay ; 
Clean-weeded beds by winding walks outspread, 
Where household roots were ripening day by day, 
And biossem’d beans delicious perfume shed, 

While fruit-trees, bending low, arched closely overhead 


All round the place a look of comfort beamed, 
True English comfort, homely, calm, and sweet! 
‘Lhe very trees, amid their stillness, seemed 
With quiet joy their leafy friends to meet, 
And on the roses smiled beneath their feet ; 
The shaded lane, the soft and balmy air, 
The breath of flowers new-waked the morn to greet, 
All seemed so pure, so innocent and fair, 
That in euch scenes as these man never need despair. 


Along the walls sweet-scented creepers hung, 

Nailed here and there, their fragile stems to stay ; 

And after rain the gentle breezes flurfg 

Such floating fragrance far across the way, 

As lured the bees from distant fields to stray ; 

A rustic porch with straggling woodbine dressed, 

And blooming roses, made the cottage gay ; 

While near at hand, the plum-tree’s welcome guest, 
Three summers undisturbed a thrush had built her nest. 


In two small plots with border-box hemmed round, 
Rare healing plants and choicest pot-herbs grew ; 
The garden balm, ’mid village dames renowned, 
And fragrant thyme, its rich aroma threw 
O’er mint and white-leaved sage, and bitier rue. 
Not far from these the straw-thatched bechives stood, 
Where in and out, all day, incessant flew 
The laboring bees, so bent on publie good 

That idlers none disgraced that busy neighborhood. 

A Harp Bep ann Furnirune.—Though George the Second- was 
considered parsimonious, he faequently did generous actions; and, 
even when grossly imposed upon, bore the fraud with equanimity and 
temper. The Duchess of Kingston, when Miss Chudleigh, having 
obtained a suite of apartments in the Palace of Hampton Court for 
her mother, the monarch, at the next drawing-room, asked the 
daughter how her mother liked the rooms. “Oh! perfectly well, 
sir,” said_she, “ in point of situation, if the poor woman had but a 
bed and a few chairs in them.” ‘* Oh! that must be done by all 
maans,” rejoined his Majesty, 2nd immediately gave orders for fur- 
nishing the chambers. In a few months afterwards, a bill was brought 
in from the upholsterer, as follows : “* To a bed and furniture of rooms 
for the Hon. Mrs. Chudleigh, £4,000." The sum was so extrava- 
gant that the comptroller of the household would not pass the ac. 
count till he had shown it to the Kfng. His Majesty saw at once 
how he had been taken in, but it was too late to retract. He there- 
fore gave orders fur the payment, but observed, “that if Mrs. Chud- 
leigh found the bed as hard as he did, she would never lie down on it 
as long as she lived."—Memoirs ef George the Fourth. 


I 


The tragedy of ‘* King Lear” was got up at Ludlow the other day, 
ata short notice. The gentleman who personated Gloster managed 
to say something until the scene where his eyes are put out, and then 
he was obliged to ask permission to read the rest of the part. 

Of all the marvellous works of Deity, perhaps there is nothing that 
angels behold with such supreme astonishment, as a proud man 
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From the Boston Miscellany of Literature. | 


THE THREE SLEIGH-RIDES. 


“ The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley.” Burns. 

The past winter flitted by, in our regions, without a single old-fashion- 
ed snowstorm! Save and except one fortunate party which, on the mild 
and moon-lit evening when the November of 1841 bade us farewell in its 
calm but splendid beauty, and snatched the only opportunity of the sea- | 
son to take the only recorded sleigh-ride, none can look back upon this 
crowning enjoyment of a New-England winter. ‘ The more’s the pity,” 
sigh a few of our conservative friends; while the great tee-total reform, 
with its brow contracted and its hands upraised at the fearful visions of 
the accustomed mugs of flip and noggins of mulled wine of by-gone 
years, sees in all this the hand of Providence, and rejeices as in duty 
bound. We may, however, turn back to “a tale of the times of old,” 
and if our fair readers will acknowledge years enough to remember 
those when in winter the snow covered the face of the earth, and sleigh- 
bells were allowed to jingle, and young hearts beat thick under fur 
mufilers, we would recall their recollections of those years, in the story 
we are about to tell of THe Turee SLEIGH-RIDES. 


In and about the substantial country town of P———., (for since the 
folk of the region all recollect the affair we need not hide the locale,) 
near the western frontier of Yankee-land, there had been a great and 
generous fall of snow. The stout ox-teams of its inhabitants and the 
neighboring farmers had been in request to break out the roads. The 
mail “ stages’’—for they were as yet,—came gliding in on nature’s rail- 
roads, the only kind then thought of for that mountain land. The hea- 
vily loaded wood-sleds were bringing down the fruits of the spring and 
autumn labors of the woodman from the forest-covered hills, and the “‘ up 
country” people, many-caped and be-hooded, appeared in their “ cut- 


ters” and “ pungs”’ of all shapes, sizes, and devices, taking advantage 


of this easy means of transportation, for their various trafic and needs 
Nor was this all. Leave alone the bright eyes and merry heads of the 
jocund children of P , to see and to plan out their own.enjoyment 
in all this. Already many a moonlight ride, with its accompanying 
dance and frolic, had been projected, and———But we are getting on too 
fast. 

Those of our readers who play chess, have doubtless availed them- 
selves of those arrangements of games giver in the books, by which a 
part only of the pieces may be set upon the board, as if the first common- 
place and tedious portion of the game were played and—this labor saved 
—the remainder may be carried through all its interesting crises to the 
deuouement. We wish we could, by a similar show of figures, exhibit 
the position of the parties to our tale; but, alas! the reader does nut as 
yet “‘ know the pieces.” We will, however, give as briefly as possible 
a view of the “ sfatus quo ante bellum.” 

And we know where to begin. Betsey Prince was the beauty of the 
village, and for what we know the beauty of the commonwealth; but 
we do not mean to describe her now. Of course—no—well, let it stand 
** of course,’’—She had her favored swain, but Madam Prince, so called, 
her ever-respected mother, and a good lady of no small authority and no 
slight opinion thereof in P , by no means favored Frank Hassler, 
whom she considered too much of a genius to do anything, and too 
“well-to-do” to be anything, and whom she visited with all the afflic- 
tions that a self-important dame, who has no idea of parting with her 





only daughter as yet, is wont to lavish upon the head of the wight whom 
‘all the world” thinks is the very man who should, or at any rate who 
will, one day, have that daughter for his wife. 

Indeed Frank quite considered himself as forbidden the house; and 
since the young lady would not so far indirectly disobey this command 
of her mother as to appoint meetings with him in their walks and rides, 
he might have become entirely disconsolate but for the kind-hearted 
smiles, which she could not put under the ban, which she threw him 
across the.church on Sunday,—and for many an unarranged meeting at 
the little sociable gatherings of the village, where their happiness was 
undisturbed if not connived at. No people find such universal sympa- 
thy and ready assistance in their distresses as a pair of lovers attempt- | 
ing to thwart the edicts or avoid the eyes of parental opposition. 

Frank Hassler, always on the watch for opportunities and cireum- 
stances that might favor a meeting—even among others, so they were 
friends,—with the no less willing Betsey, was not the least happy of the 
young people who were rejoicing at the thought of the sleighing. He 
was not so absorbed in a selfish passion that he did not think of the en- 
joyments of others, for he was almost king of the revels in their happy 
society, but we need not conceal that as he first began to plan the large 
and merry party that this snow-fall suggested, the pleasure of his own 
meeting with his mistress was a ruling motive. No time was lost in 
sketching out the expedition to himself. The four large sleighs would 
hold sixty people. It would be full moon the night after the next. A 
danse and supper at L Nothing could be simpler. He himself 
put his black horse into his light cutter, flung in a comfortable heap of 
buffalo-robes, and drove into the village. : 

Frank's sister, Mrs. Bennett, entered at once into his feelings and his 
scheme, like a good, kind sister as she“was. She would take upon her- 
self the responsibility of the party. He should have every thing as he 
wished, and the sleigh ride should be such a one as there never had 
been before in all Berkshire. She knew all the girls woulda be delight- | 

. ras ‘ 


ed; and so indeed some of them were who soon after ‘ dropped in,”’ 
with their cheeks flushed and their eyes glistening with the exercise of 
rushing through the deep snow and the clear frosty air, and were much 
more surprised at finding our friend Frank with his sister than one would 
have supposed they need have been, since his*horse, well known through- 
out the village, was shaking his ring of bells so merrily before the 
door. 

“Oh, yes! they were so glad!” and they readily consented to fling 
dewn their hoods, take pencils and paper, and begin the all-important 
canvassing of ‘‘desirables’”? and ‘‘ must-be-askeds,” and the formation 
of the fatal list of the company. Frank was in his element. Now he 
Was sitting writing names, now he was capering about the room, now he 
was eloquently expatiating on the glories to come to the circle of laugh- 
ing girls, now he was whisking down the street in his sleigh, to engage 
fidlers, drivers, and the like, to ask advice, to give notice to Bob Burton 
his bounden ally; and now he was back again, busily writing notes and 
answering questions. And then a certain drab bounet and blue cloak is 
seen going into the door of Mrs. Tappan, an opposite neighbor, and 
Frank suggests that the whole party run over there with him and consult 
with the ready-witted Mrs. Tappan, and the whole party assents not 
without many a wink and nod that say plainly enough that he is not the 
only person who has recognized the habliments and graceful form of 
Betsey Prince. And here all is again recounted with the additional ap- 
plause of another pair of bright eyes, worth to the hero of the day all 
the rest; so that when the party separated at the approach of the din- 
ner hour, and Frank had taken all his good-byes and whisked back to his 
own house, there to detail his successes to the kind though no longer en- 
thusiastic old aunt, who formed with him his whole household, it would 
have been impossible for any prospective sleigh-ride to have stood ona 
surer or pleasanter footing. 

When, however, Frank drove into town about noon of the ensuing day 
and went immediately into ‘ executive session”’ with his sister, he found 
her withacloud upon her brow. Something had gone wrong, she had 
not yet been able to discover how. Some jealousy between rival sets 
must have been aroused, although she could not conceive on what ground. 
She thought she had consulted all real or imaginary dignities in their 
just and demanded order; she thought she had conciliated, and urged, 
and coaxed, and bidden each in its proper place; but there was a falling 
off somewhere. The Biggses mysteriously pleaded another engagement ; 
John Couts said flatly that he could not come, and the “ girls at the doc- 
tor’s’’ said faintly that they ¢ should not be able to.” It was very evi- 
dent that somebody had been sowing tares. In the midst of their spe- 
culations a note came from Betsey Prince. Sue could'nt go! would 
explain hereafter. 

Frank drove his hat upon his head, and dashed off to consult Bob 
Burton and “ take the opinion of the street” upon the new phase in 
which matters were placed. It was not long before he returned. The 
mischief was out—Madam Prince had determined to have a sleigh-ride 
the same night! 

None of the consulting parties at Mrs. Bennett’s that day doubted for 
a moment as to the motive for this manceuvre; but to poor Frank it was 
a death-blow.# He evidently flagged in spirits, and the quiet dinner at his 
sister’s went heavily off. After dinner he commissioned his friend Bur- 
ton to do what was necessary to carry on the project now “ shorn of its 
beams,” and himself drove sulkily to his home. 

His moods of melancholy never lasted long, yet we cannot say how 
this was dissipated. He appeared in town again in the evening, for he 
had,promised Mrs. Tappan to meet a few friends at her house; but he 
attempted no merriment, he answered coldly the enthusiastic remarks 
made to him about the sleigh-ride, and even turned a cold glance to Bet- 
sey Prince, who was one of the party, but whom he naturally looked 
upon as one gone over to the enemy, if not indeed as one of the enemy’s 
generals. After an hour passed in this way, he was seen, however— 
whether or not in obedience to her call gossips did not discover—to take 
a seat by her side, and there remained a long, long time in earnest con- 
versation. Whether or no they made up their difference did not appear, 
He rose from her side, bade good-night to Mrs. Tappan with a somewhat 
more joyous expression of countenance than he had worn before, but 
still a subdued one—all these things were studied, as his face was looked 
upon as a sort of thermometer of the enjoyments of the next eveuing— 
and took his leave. 

* Are you going with us, Betsey, are you?’’ shouted more voices than 
ono, as he left the room, and she joined the circle of his fiiends. 

‘“ Where?” asked she, with rather an absent air. 


“Why! on the sleigh-ride, to-morrow night,” responded Mrs. Tap- 
pan, while all remained anxious to know what had been the result of 
the protracted interview. 


‘Oh, no; you knew my mother has another sleigh-ride to-morrow, 
too, and of course depends upon me’— 

Of course—but what conld they have been talking about all that time? 
Who thought it would come to this? And she seemed to take it very 
easily, as if she didn’t care—as we know well enough she does—although 
she caunot go on Frank Hassler’s frolic. The party broke up in a very 
discontented state of excited but bafiled curiosity. 

Frank came into town early the next day a new man. “ It was no 
use crying for spilt milk,” he said. They could have a good time with 
two sleigh-loads of people, if they could not have four. People did not 
know how much they would lose by not going with his party. Had not 
his sister engaged the Greenes, and the Baxters, and the McIlroys, and 
the girls up at the Hill? and was not Robert Burton a host? Who 
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doubted but they should have a good time’ Certainly nobody who saw 
his smiling face, who heard his merry laugh, or came within sound of 
his somewhat boisterous but refined joking. 
riage bell. 

Madam Prince was getting up her party, meanwhile, with what energy 
she might. She was to have the other two sleighs. People might have 
hesitated to join her but for the happy, winning manners of her daughter. 
The latter was all life and spirit. She seemed to have determined to 
stake her influence against that of her lover. She enticed away from 
his faction several of the most valuable beaux, and then used these new 
recruits to draw off some of the prettiest and brightest of his ladies. She 
was all the morning running about the town chattering with the gentle- 
men, whispering with the girls, and glancing her bright eyes about in a 
way which must have been the death of poor Frank, had he not been so 
wrapped up in his own plans and engagements and hilarities that even 
her usually universal influence seemed to have lost its effect on him.— 
Once they met in a parlor, where both had come to canvass a yet unde- 
cided family. Both argued the advantages of their respective parties, 
as if not only their interests had never been allied, but they were bent 
on showing how happy each would be without the other. 4 


All went merry as a mar- 


And yet they 
wielded their pique so gracefully and good-naturedly that it seemed a 
great pity they should have come to.such a settled difference of position. 
Amid all the general excitement of the town that day, thei: private rela- 
tions nevertheless awakened much remark. They were evidently play- 
ing a deep game against each other; the future could only show which 
should get the better 1n the end. 

And we have now, according to our promise, as briefiy as possible de- 
scribed our ‘ pieces” to the reader, and have “ set” them in their posi- 
tion, and may proceed with the story, to tell which we sat down. 


SLEIGH-RIDE THE FIRST. 


Tt was getting as dark as it would be that night, at five o'clock on the 
evening upon which so much interest bad accumulated, for the red sun 
had been set for some time, and the moon had not yet arisen to supply 
his place in the heavens. 
Mrs. Bennett’s house, which was the place of rendezvous for Frank 
Hassler’s party. 
chattering and laughing within. There was cloaking and muffling, and 
much resounding joking and merriment, to cover the chicanery and sly 
strategy by which various parties were arranging that this one sliould sit 


Just then two large sleighs drove up before | 


The bells were jingling without, and the belles were | 


by that, and that each sleigh should contain a// the desirables and none | 


of the bores. Then there was a rush to the door. There was much 
clamoring and shouting as all were taking their seats, and these deep- 
laid plans were brought into action with such success as is usual on 
such occasions ; for some of the deepest manceuvres were disappointed, 
and some of the simplest litue devices succeeded. Robert Burton and 
Frank were rushing here, there and everywhere; handing in this lady, 
throwing in that cloak, satisfying now a mother’s stentorian question as 
to where her daughters were placed, and then a bashful swain’s whis- 
pered one on some similar point. Beb was to command the first sleigh, 
and Frank in the one behind, and each marshalled his clan with a mock 
dignity and authority to which all merrily yielded. E 

They were all ready for a start, when Bob came running back to the 
sleigh of his friend, and after a moment’s consultation led him off on the 
plea that there was more room in that in front, and that the other was 
crowded. The friendly clamor raised against this depredation was 
hushed by the sudden call to “ge on,”’ given by Bob from his high sta- 
tion by the driver, when reins were drawn up, whips cracked, and with 
a loud sheut from all the party and all the on-lookers, the two sleighs, 


with their masses of life and fun and cheerful uproar, glided off, by the | 


green, round the corner, and dashed on towards the south. 


Merrily the hour flew by, as with all the exhilaration of the season, 
of the ride, of the occasion and each other, they were whirled on to the 
well known place, associated with so many former frolics, where the 
dance and the romp which were to crown the pleasures of the evening 
awaited them. Many a bright sally, from some of the noisier, set the 
whole party in a roar; many a whispered sentence, in the quieter téte-a- 
tétes, awakened a smile or an unseen flush of pleasure quite as heartfelt. 
All were wound up to the highest pitch-of enjoyment and expectation, 
as they drove rapidly down the hill into the compact village of L——, 
and drew up at the portico of its brilliantly lighted hotel. The sleighs 
wete vacated in an instant, and the party rushed together into the draw- 
ing-room prepared for them. 

The gallants were already tendering their ready services to assist in 
the disencumbrance of the cloaked and hooded damsels, whena murmur, 
which began to arise of ‘‘ Where’s Mr. Hassler?”’ “‘ Where is Frank ?” 
was silenced by the authoritative call of Robert Burton: 

“Don’t take off your things, girls! I beg pardon, don’t disrobe yet, 
ladies, we are not going to stop here.”’ 

“Not stop?’ “ Where's Frank ?” 
‘* Where’s Frank?” “ We muststop.” “ Where is Frank ?” 

“Frank has changed his plan. We shall only stay here for you to 
get a little warm and take a little refreshment, and then we are to drive 
on to Lebanon Springs for the dance. Frank has gone on to arrange.— 
This is all right, is it not, Mrs. Bennett?’ was the hurried reply of Bob, 
the ‘master’s mate.’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bennett, quietly, “‘ So I understood the plan.” 

“To Lebanon Springs!” “Ten miles.” “So Mrs Bennet under- 


“ Are n’t we going to dance ?” 


stood,”—“ one of his freaks,””"—‘ just like Frank,”—“ grand ride,”"— | 


| 
| 
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‘“‘grand hall for a dance,’’—*“ just like Frank,” again chimed in the 
many-headed and many-hooded. 

And so all in astonishment they stood about the blazing fires, and sip- 
ped the canonical mulled wine, and nibbled the national—we might say 
 symbol’’-ical—doughnuts, and wondered at Frank’s invention and en- 
ergy, and enjoyed their surprise as they might. And then, witha cheer- 
ing stirrup cup, and the murmured conversation growing into a shout, 
they again ‘ bundled” into their sleighs, and whisked off under the light 
of the now rising moon towards their ha: py destination. And so we 
leave them for the present while we turn our attention for a moment to 


SLEIGH-RIDE THE SECOND. 

At the same hour that the friends we have just left were ass¢ mbling 
at Mrs. Bennett’s joyous mansion, two other sleighs, equally large and 
handsome, with their spirited horses equally caparisoned and jingling 
with their merry bells, drew up before the house of Madam Prince.— 
Here was another party preparing for as gay a scene. Madam Prince 
moved among them with an admirable mixture of dignity and affability ; 
Jetsey glided, or almost danced about with all the life and gaiety in the 
wor id. . 

“Ha!” she cried, “ Dr. Michael, I am glad you've come. Put on 
your royal authority for what quickness you can, for we are all ready to 
be ordered off.”’ 

“ Well, my gipsy,”’ replied the smiltng Doctor, who, though he had 
cured half the sick people of the town—let us forget the other half—for 
twenty-five years past, felt still as young as when he first entered its 
world-famed medical school, and began his young and joyous intercourse 
with those merry maidens who were now the staidest matrons of P 
“well, shall [begin with you, with whom I shall have the most trouble ?”’ 

“No, doctor, begin with the rest, and divide them as equitably as you 
can into two caravans. If you choese you can consult me as to what 
flirtations are to be interrupted, and what are to be encouraged; and, by 
the way, you mus’n’t ride in the same sleight with Mrs.” F 

* Stop, stop, stop, yeu scotter,”” interrupted the Doctor, and he pro- 
ceeded to his duties. Although the most sympathizing of leeches, he 
did not pause now to condole with the matrons,—of whom indeed there 
were few, and those well-selected,—abont rheumatic husbands and 
teething infants, nor, if we might judge by the smiles and blushes of the 
damsels, as he spoke to now one and another as he bustled about shawl- 
ing and cloaking them, were his words to them concerning the health 
of father and mother, or any way framed to identify him with any former 
generation. He was young among the younf, and the murmured plea- 
sure which had prevailed before his arrival, began to swell into boister- 
ous gaiety under the influence of his presence. 

Without reluctance all left the cheery fires, and- rushed out to the 
sleighs. They did not heed the low jingle that might be heard, or the 
lights seen glancing from the other end of the street, for it seemed to 
them—as how often! if we could stop to preach awhile—that all the 
fire and brilliancy of the tewn was collected in their own party. Madam 
Prince held her state at the back of the leading sleigh; the good Doctor 
and Betsey were to be responsible for the other. There was just room 
enough and no more, and so with what cheerfulness we may suppose, 
and with such arrangements of precedence and position, public and pri- 
vate; as always must be, they were well stowed in. Only the Doctor 
stood on the steps, hooking his fur muffler about his neck. 

‘Drive on to the gate, Jonas,” cried he, “‘and there wait a mo- 
ment ;”’ and the first sleigh, with its six horses prancing and curvetting, 
at the start, amid the deep snow moved on a few rods. 

“Come, come, Doctor, what are you waiting for,—get in, Doctor,” 
was reiterated from the ather. 

‘Ts all right ?—yes—no—let me see, let me see,—Oh, I thought I 
had forgot some last word of Mrs. Prince,—Miss Betsey, you are to go 
with your mother, she says,” said ke, now losing his hesitation and run- 
ning up to the sleigh. 

* What! with my mother? Well, let us be quick,”’ and out jumped 
the merry maiden, laughing as if unwilling to be disconcerted by any of 
the good old lady’s notions, and with the Doctor she ran on through the 
darkness and the deep snow to where the horses of the leading vehicle 
were impatiently shaking their noisy bells. 

“ All right, now,” cried the Doctor, as he came back panting and 
leapt inte his seat. ‘Go on! go on! I suppose it wouldn’t have 
been right for an old man like me to start witli diy fect, and I don’t 
wonder ‘ Madam’ was afraid to trust Betsey with me. If all your mo- 
thers, girls, were as cautious of us un-rheumatic old bachelors, I should 
have had the whole sleigh to myself.” 

And off they went, with the north star for their guide, dashing the 
deep snow up in a sort of frozen spray as they passed along; their mo- 
tion, as noiseless as that of a meteor in the heavens, offering no sound 
to drown the clear music of the bells, the laughter of the joyous girls, 
and the merry shouts of the beaux. Twice at one sitting we will not 
describe this, but we pass on to inform the patient reader of a strange 
occurrence, that gave the whole party a startling theme for curiosity, 
and a new subject for jest, speculation and wonder during a long and 
merry drive. 

They had dashed rapidly northward four or five miles, and stopped— 
strange to say, since the ride bad been so pleasant, without sorrow ox 
disappointment,—at the gay and brilliant-looking hotel at La 
Here, before they had fairly assembled around the blazing wood-fires, 
began an inquiry, which will convince our readers that the sleigh-rides 
of that evéning were fated. We do not linger on the less defined and 
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less authorized interrogatories of others; the wi 
loud and commanding, was soon heard above these: 

«Doctor Michael! where is my daughter id 

The Doctor was a wun not easily abashed or disconcerted; even when 
most ill at ease, he generally contrived to draw himself from a disagree- 
able . 
upon others. Bnthe seemed to hesitate a little as he began on this ocea- 
sion, and it was only as he went on that he recovered his tone; for he 


voice of Madam Prince, | 


position under the shelter of a laugh, and turn the embarrassment 


was explaining a direct secession from the sovereign authority of Madam 
Prince. 

Betsey Prince was not here (as had been clear before). She had ob- 
tained his consent to change her mother’s plan, and arrange the dance 
xt Lebanon Springs instead of at La——-. This she had done, and 
she had gone directly there with some of her friends to finish the decora- 
tion of the hall. They would find on “counting heads” that others 
were absent. Where were the Hatton girls, and where his scape-grace 
nephew, Jack Hinton?) They must only warm their feet, sip a little 
mulled wine, (and here he raised his own glass to his lips,) and consent- 
ing to postpone their dance a little longer, drive on. 

All eyes were on the august Madame I’. She was evidently raging 
within, but she bore this rebellion from her authority—her own party ta- 
ken completely out of her hands—with outward complacence. There 
was one comfort; it would give het party decidedly the advantage over 
Frank Hassler’s, this change; for the Springs were much the best place. 
Her eyes lighted up with some triumphs amid her griefs. The Doctor 
sued for forgiveness, and was forgiven. 

The rest of the parties were as easily satisfied. And this explained 
some of the doubts of the day. Betsey had triumphed over Frank; it 
was a master-stroke to have the dance at the Springs: 

“ And so, Doctor, the Hattons’ grandmother is n't at the point of 
death, afterall! and Jack Hinton didn’t start for Hartford in the ‘down’ 
stage, to-day? Howsly you have all been!” 

“We shall see,” said the Doctor; and bustling, and wondering, and 
chattering, and laughing, they nestled into the sleighs; the horses’ heads 
were turned westward, and over a road somewhat the roughest and the 
crookedest, but now clearly visible by the light of the rising fall moon, 
they sped on towards ‘“ the Springs.” 

Having seen both parties of our triends journeying onwar i in the same 
direction, we must hurry back to pick up some of those equally dear to 
us, who have “ fallen out’’ by the way, and to give such an insight as we 
may into the motions and motives of 

SLEIGH-RIDE THE THIRD. 

When Betsey Prince was led forward from the sleigh in which she had 
seated herself, she, did not as the reader has perceived, take her place in 
that directed by her mother, who had given no such command, as the read- 
er has also learned, as that announced by the double-dealing Doctor.— 
She had only passed on into the shadow, and then opening the little gar- 
den gate, and running toa side door returned into the heuse, and retired 
in silence to her own chamber. When the bustle of the departure had 
ceased, and she discovered that her departure had not been seen through, 
she quietly left the house again and passed neiselessly down a small street 
which led away from the village. What her objects and expectations 
were, if they are not already guessed, we shall disclose in the sequel ; 
what the thoughts were and feelings that paled her beautiful cheek, and 
made her heart beat quick and almost audibly in her bosom,—we do not 
know. 

When Fraok Hassler went forward with his friend towards the sleigh 
in which the latter presided, the reader also knows that he did not enter 
it. Passing round the corner of the house, he went into the stable be- 
hind, and throwing himself down in the darkness upon a heap of straw 
in the corner, waited for the rushing sound which showed that his escape 
was successful and complete. He then get up and lighted a lantern, 
and with the assistance of a black boy whom he summoned, (and who 
fell to work grinning aad capering with glee, at the ac sormplishment of 
he didn’t know what,) he proceed to harness to a light cutter-sleigh his 
own noble black horse and his sister’s jolly grey; a pair that had often 
before boldly trotted off together, on many an excursion for pleasure or 
for good, and had helped him and his friends into and out of many a 
freak of mischief, and many a frolic of the night. 5 

‘Stop grinning there, and hold the light as I go through the gate.” 

‘Yassir.” 

‘You say you are sure Mr. Hassler started with a large party to go 
sleighing, to-night ?”’ 

“‘Vassir, I’m sure we all see him start,” 


and the boy began grinuing 
again, 


if we are to take his word for it that he left off when told to. 
Frank walk: d his horses—restless eno igh—round the corner, down 


the lane by the cobler’s, then round by the little pond, and as he turned 

into another Jane, he saw a form by the side of the road before him, and 
drawing up to it and stopping, leapt out. 

Br Betsey — Frank ‘ihe 

J 


We shall not say 
; J 
wholly because we think 


what thi y did then; not 
a readei’s curiosity ought to be limited, but be- 
cause also we do not c riainly know, although we have a pretty good 
wT: ’ , . ~ " “ee . ‘A . 
guess. This we do know ,tnat afiera little unaffeeted hesitation, although 
she had done so much and come so far fur this very purpose, Betsey suf 
t | . if Z ’ ; A I . , : : an 
fered herself to be put by her lover into the sleigh, and to tura upon him 
a subdued smile of pleasure, although her eyes were half full of tears, as 
he placed himself by her side and drove tapidly on towards the west. 
On the whole, we will pass by in in silence that long though deeply 
interesting conversation between these lovers as they drove on, and we 
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will spare the reader that long quotation from Ossian, which should 
have described the black horse and the white horse, as he erst describ- 
ed Sulin-Sifadda, and Dusronnal, those “ high-maned, broad-breasted, 
proud, wide-leaping, strong steeds of the hill.” As we have set our 
three sleigh-rides all in motion towards the west, we must take the 
wings of the wind in order to arrive before them. 

At Lebanon Springs, that bright, beautiful evening of mid-winter, 
“Columbia Hall” by six o’clock presented a blaze of light. The large 
drawing-room, now deserted for many months, since its summer loun- 
gers, invalids, and rejoicing fashionables, had all retired to their winter 
homes or their winter gaities, had been dusted, arranged, and illumina- 
ted. In the dining-room below, the long table with its snow-white cloth 
and shining glass and silver, betokened that even in this unwonted sea- 
son there should be again there a jovial supper and resounding voices of 
mirth. The host walked rapidly up and down the corridor, his foot- 
steps the only interruption to the quiet gurgling of the little spring, as it 
bubbled gaily up in its basin, heedless of the frost or the white snow 
about the brim. In one of the sitting-rooms, shielding his face from the 
undue heat of the little iron stove with the last number of the “ Mission- 
ary Herald,” which he held in his hand, sat restlessly a sedate looking 
individual with a black coat and a white neckcloth, clearly enough, in 
this region, indicating that he was aclergyman. For the last time he 
rose from his seat and locked out upon the white face of nature, now 
just illuminated by the rays ef the rising moen. 

“Why don’t they come ?” said he to himself, * I begin to be tired of 
waiting.” 

Poor man! he had “begun to be” tired long ago. He laid down his 
book and strolling into the now still bar-room, occupied only by the host 
and one other individual, asked, with proper solemnity and gravity, for 
that universal solafium of our countrymen, a cigar. As he lighted it he 
said, 

‘Where is our wedding party, Mr. 

“7 think they must be here soon,” replied the host, ‘for they are to 
get through the ceremony before the great ball comes off, and we expect 
the folks for that before eight;’—and as he uttered the words, by that 
strange coincidence, so often noticed that our French friends have made 
a profane proverb about it, the jingling of bells was heard from the road, 
and a loud ‘* Hallo!’ summoned the inmates of the family to the door. 

And so Frank Hassler and his blushing love arrived ; and before half 
an hour had elapsed, a small party, consisting of the young couple, the 
host and his wife, with another young matron, and the “ other indivi- 
dual’ whom we mentioned above, having collected in the room in 
which the clergyman had been sitting 
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that clergyman, who was an old 
and tried friend of both the parties and their parents, united Betsey and 
Frank—so happy, though both grave—by the holy rite of marriage—the 
solemn ceremony of which he performed with a beautiful and touching 
simplicity—as man and wife. They had‘crossed the border into the 
Siate of New York, where no “publication of banns” detained them. 
The quiet gentleman—whom we have been obliged to call only the 
“ other individual’ —gayve away the bride. 

And now from two directions is the loud sound of sleigh-bells heard. 
Rapidly they .come rushing, the one party up and the other down the 
hill towards the door. Quick, quick the wedding party fly to take their 
places in the large hall; and as the mingling revellers from the four 
sleighs, with mutual surprise and hurried question came hastily along 
the piazza—they form themselves at the head of this room. Frank 
Hassler and his bride in the centre; and we were there, also, hitherto 
patient reader—my wife on one side and I upon the other. 

A splendid couple they were. Frank stood proud and erect, with a 
flash almost of detiance upon his young but manly face, while he held 
the ungloved hand of his beautiful bride, who with her head down east, 
her blue eye wholly shaded by its dark lash, her lips parted inthe excite- 
ment of the moment, stood firmly although trembling by his side. 

Her mother rushed foremost into the room. Her complacency all 
vanished at seeing her daughter in this companionship, at seeing them 
hold their position thus unblushingly before her. Her rage, whieh had 
been covered up, not extinguished, since her discovery of her daughter’s 
secession from her party, now burst upon her with all its fury. She 
could hardly tind words to speak as she dashed up the hall, followed by 
all of both the parties, pressing eagerly onwards, full of interest and cu- 
riosity. At length she broke out: 

* Betsey Prince! what do you mean !” 

‘: | believe you are laboring under some mistake, Mrs. Prince,” said 
Frank, leading forward his trembling bride. ‘‘ Let me present to you 
Mrs. Hassler, my wife ie 

A thunder-clap—no, not that—nothing could have given Mrs. Prince 
such a sudden and powerful blow. She looked up in an agony of rage, 
and her eye met that of the respected minister of C. her friend of many 
years. She saw the destruction of her own plans, the success of other 
and wider ones at a moment. The clergyman came forward. 

“ Yes,” said he, ‘your daughter is truly and irrevocably the wife of 
Mr. Hassler, for better or worse. May it be a happy union! Had it 
not been that I knew, my dear friend, that your opposition was founded 
in nothing but a dread of that loss of your daughter that must come 
sooner or later, notwithstanding they told me all their piteous story,” 
(and here the geod man smiled,) “ I should not have done this. Come, 
give them your hand and your blessing.”’ 

The pride of a baffled woman struggled for a moment with the feel- 
ings of a kind mother; butthe latter conquerad. 

“I forgive you, Betsy,” she said, “ and you, sir, and may Ged bless 
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you. I give you both joy, and rejoice at this myself, before all these 
our friends.” 

And then how happy everybody was. Betsey kissed her mother in 
tears, and Frank too kissed her, all smiles. And then the girls, who 
had been standing, hoods in hand, not knowing what to make of it, all 
rushed forward and kissed Betsey too; and I can’t tell, for my 
wife seemed eager to draw me away—there was a great deal of kissing 
nobody could account for; but soon all the “ things’ were taken off and 
carried to another room, and the ladies arranged their diesses, and the 
gentlemen adjourned down stairs, to take “something cheerful’ to the 
health of the bridegroom, and all met at last in the great hall, where the 
music had been gaily pealing forth for many minutes, to unite in one of 
the happiest evenings ever known,—Mrs. Prince the happiest of the 
happy—in celebrating the successful end of Tue Turee Sreicn- 
RIDES. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine for March. 
GRAVEDIGGER. 
A TALE FOR MARCH. 


BY CHARLES OLLIER, AUTHOR OF “ FERRERS.” 


THE 





‘* No sun or moon, or other eheerful star, 
Looked out of heaven! but all the cope was dark, 
As it were hung so for her exequies ! 

And not a voice or sound to ring her knell, 

But of that dismal pair, the scritching ow}, 

And buzzing hornet! Hark!” Ben Jonson. 

I am an old man, and for many years have been a wanderer in foreign 
and remote lands. But now, tired even of novelty and variety, finding 
no pleasure or excitement in beholding the wonders of the world,—or, 
rather, having lost, through age, the power of taking interest in things 
which to younger minds are full of attraction.—my “truant disposition” 
has left me, and I have made an abiding home in Copseleigh, one of the 
villages of my native England. The quiet, the leafy seclusion, the hill- 
sheltered beauty, the quaint and straggling cottages, the solitary farm- 
houses, and the picturesque old church, suggest to me, instead of the 
pleasure of retirement, no other idea than the serenity of the grave; 
with which, indeed, all the meditations of my daily walks, and all my 
night reveries, are inseparably connected. Tv prepare for death is now 
the constant business of my life; and, possessed by this one absorbing 
thought,—this monomania, if so it may be called,—I have, by constant 
visits, made myself familiar with our old church-yard, and know by heart 
the inscription on every tumbstone in it. I feel that I shall soon be one 
of the silent company sleeping beneath the grassy covering of that last 
home. I have outlived all my relatives and friends. An only and 
dearly-beloved sister was lost to me while I was abroad; and, in spite 
ef anxious and prolonged inquiries, I never could ascertain whether she 
still lived; or, if not, where she breathed her Jast, nor in what ground 
her relics reposed. Her fate was wrapped in mystery, and with her the 
last of my family disappeared. Alas! who will supply an epitaph for 
the “ frail memorial’? which may indicate where I am laid? 

I must not think of this: I must forget the affecting declaration of the 
poet, 

“On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires.” 

° 
There will be no one to bestow on me—a lonely man—these {inal conso- 
lations. But let me not complain: let me rather extract, if possible, 
something of comfort from circumstances which I may not change. If 
my death-bed cannot be cheered by the tender offices of wife, or chil- 
dren, or other kindred, I at least know that my end will be unproduc- 
tive of pain to a single living creature. In this conviction, I find 
repose. ve 

A simple, rustic, ancient pile, is the church belonging to the place of 
my sojourn. Like the generality of village fanes, it has a square and not 
lofty tower, touched iu wandering lines with clinging ivy; a deep porch 
with stone benches on each side, and a low-roofed, tranquil, and humble 


} 


nave. But its structure must originally have been very strong; for | 


though centuries have rolled over its head, it is still undeformed by crude 
repairs or modern alterations, and stands with its grey, and sanctitied, 
and time-hallowed honors about it. Leading to the perch are two rows 
of reverend yews, casting a solemn shade on the villagers as they pace 
along that avenue to their Sunday worship. The church-yard is fenced 


by a green hedge, of which the line is broken here and there by tower-. 


ing elms, giving to the edifice, especially as it stands apart a little from 


our village, an air of still and holy seclusion, of inviolable sanctity, of 


gentle awfulness, which even the most wanton and depraved—should 
such ever pnetrate so pastoral a recess—would fear to outrage As the 
parishioners are few, the surface of our burial-ground is seldom broken; 
so that, unlike those crowded cemeteries surrounding London, jt presents 
frequent patches of soft and velvet turf, beautifying the loneliness with 
their emerald gleam. 

The tender melancholy inspired by this spot is increased by its being 
situated at the foot of the loftiest upland (for it can hardly be called a 


| 


hill) in the neighborhood. This slope fences the churek and churchyard | 


from tumultuous north-west winds, cherishes the brooding silence that 
inhabits there, and, in the evening, casts a premature shadow over the 
place. But, as towards the east it is more open, the morning light 


} 


| comes there at earliest dawn; and when the sun swells above the hori- 


zon, its slant rays fall on the turfy graves and carved monuments, invest- 
ing them with golden hues as with a glory. In this calm enclosure 
this spiritual sanctuary, where few sounds are ever heard, except the 
numerous whispers of elm-tree leaves, or their rustling fall in antumn, or 
the untaught canticles of summer-birds, it is, as I have said, my delight 
to lirtger. In proof, however, that peace has taken its flight from earth, 
not deigning to abide for a season even in its stillest nooks, 1 became 
last year acquainted with a story, of which the elements are—rage, ter- 
ror, delusion, and remorse, and of which the rustic burial-ground of Cop- 
seleigh was in part the scene. I am, moreover, though not an actor in 
them, personally concerned in the details. 

It is well known, that the January and February of 1841 were more 
than usttally inclement. lron frosts, heavy suow, bitter and furious 
gales, and angry rains characterized both months; but March set in 
without its usual north-east winds; and it was not until two or three 
weeks of it had passed, that the arid and withering quality of this pe- 
riod of the year became predominant. The appreach of spring, under 
any aspect, however forbidding, is generally delightful to the heart of 
man, for it is the season of hope; but it brought with it no peculiar joys 
tome. To the happy mind of the brightest, wisest, most various, and 
most original of English essayists,* March is franght with pleasure. “Tit 
is one of the best-natured months in the year,” says he; “ drying up the 
superabundant moisture of winter with its fierce winds, and thus restor- 
ing us our paths through the fields, and piping before the flowers like a 
bacchanal.”’ In spite, however, of so poetical an eulogy, I did not mark 
this advent of the vernal quarter by haunting the fields, but confined my 
out-of-door perambulations to the old churchyard, in the shelter of 
which the cutting forthern blasts were mitigated, though I was obliged 
to compound for an exposure to the eastern breeze. 

Roaming thus frequently in these hallowed precinets of the dead, I 
could not fail to witness the greater portion of what passed there. The 
month of which I write was exceedingly unhealthy. March is generally 
a trying time, especially tothe aged; but now the rapid alternation from 
soft south-western airs to rigid blasts from the east, made the time more 
than usually fatal. The sward of our burying-ground was accordingly 
broken up almost every other day. So great a mortality had not, for 
many years, been known in Copseleigh and its neighborhood. Our eld 
sexton was therefore called from the hermit-like seclusion in which he 
loved to dwell, and was compelled to face the savage winds as they 
rushed against him from the east. There was something singular in the 
character of this man: he shunned society, seldom or never held con- 
verse with his neighbors; lived in perfect solitude, in a hut situated im 
one of the green and tree-bordered lanes branching from the village ; 
and, except that he evidently disliked his calling, seemed, of all others, 
fitted for the dreary offices of the churchyard. His figure was bent, 
more, as it would appear, from constant despondency than from age; 
his face was pale and haggard, and his voice that of one who had leag 
bidden adieu to hope. The fitful and piercing glances of his eye gave 
symptoms of mental alienation, and he never entered the confines of our 
receptacle fer the dead (though from it he drew the means of life) with- 
out a shudder. But what attracted the curiosity of the villagers more 
than all this, was the fact of his pertinaciously shunning, as if a nest of 
vipers lay there, a particular angle made by the porch and the body of 
the church, in the shadow of which was a single grave-mound, covered 
with rank grass, neglected, and unmarked by either headstone or feot- 
stone. 

Though the corpse beneath this ,turfy hillock had lain there undis- 
turbed for thirty years, and the ground was liable to be again opened, our 
sexton anxiously dissuaded the relatives of any person deceased against 
selecting that spot as a place of interment. The angle, he said, was al- 
most always in shadow: it was grim, gloomy, and, worse than all, 
damp, from the constant dripping, in rainy weather, of the projecting 
cnurch-roof. In accomplishing his point, he had hitherto found little 
difficulty, there being still so many unoccupied spots in the burial- 
ground. Nevertheless, his reluctance to open that solitary grave, and 
his constant avoidance even of approaching it, were, as I have said, no- 
ticed by the villagers in general, and by myself in particular, though 
none could form the remotest guess as to the cause. 

One day—one bitter day in March—I repaired to my usual place of 
meditation, though all around was bare and comfortless, and though the 
baleful eas: wind was abroad. So piercing were the blasts that I should 
have retreated to my home, bad not my attention been uti u ted to the 
sexton, who was superintending the digging of a grave by his assistant. 
The work was going on near the nameless mound of which I have 
spoken. I had never before seen the sexton so close to it, and | watched 
him anxiously. Pacing restlessly by the side of the narrow chasm, he 
urged the man, in aveice tremulous with agitation, to hasten and com- 
plete his task. Being thus incessantly pressed, and seeing the pertur- 
hation of his master, the laborer plied his pickaxe and shovel so incau- 
tiously as t6 break into the confines of the neighboring grave, and not 
only to lay bare part of the old coffin, but even to break away a piece of 
its mculdering wood. Seeing this, the sexton uttered a sudden shriek, 
and fell senseless to the ground. 

The laborer sprang from the dismal pit he had formed, and, with my 
assistance, lifted his master from the earth. We bore him speedily.to 
his house, laid him on his bed, and did our best to restore him to anime- 


| tion. In this, after an interval, we suceeeded; and, having promised 





*Leigh Hunt. See his “ Months.” 
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¢o send the village doctor to him, I was about to retire, when he 
begged I would stay, adding, that he had something to impart which 
for many years had oppressed and torture him, and which he could 
no longer conceal. I «:quiesced in his wish; when, having dismissed 
his assistant, he thus | 

“] have been a sufferer many years. Racked with remorse, and 
languishing under broken health, my life has become a burden to 
me. Often have I longed to reveal a crime of which the memory is 
ever present, and which, like a perilous load, weighs me down, even 
unto the dust. But whom among my neighbors could 
fitting auditor for woes like mine? 

“ The clergyman” I said; why not confide in him?” 

**No,” replied my companion. ‘Our rector is a cold and haughty 
man, more used to the sports of the field than to administering spiritual 
consolation to such as lam. Besides, he seldom officiates here, and is 
perpetually changing its curates. As i have frequently seen you in our 
burial-ground, and during divine worship at church, and have perceived 
that your demeanor and mode of life differ widely from those of the 
other parishioners, it has long been my wish humbly to solicit that I 
might confide to you the secret of my agony. But, sir, I feared to ask 
so great a favor; and I dreaded still more to encounter the pangs of 
confession. My purpose has been thus procrastinated; and I should 
still have shrunk from it, had not the torturing incident of thie day ren- 
dered silence no longer supportable. Besides, 1 feel that death is not 
far off.” 

The unhappy man here paused, being appurently exhausted. In a 
little time, however, he recovered; and thus resumed his story:— 

“‘T must be brief in what I have to say. It is now nearly thirty years 
ago since I kept a school in a neighboring country town. IJ was then in 
the prime of manhvod, and my business succeeded so well as to war- 
rant me in seeking awife. At the house of a friend, I became acquaint- 
ed with a young, and fair, and gentle being, who inspired me with a love 
more intense, more devoted, more passionate than I believe was evet 
felt by one human creature for another. I offered her my hand, and was 
rejected. My mortification was extreme; and I abandoned myself to 
the wildest impulses of sorrow. But when I learned, as I soon did, 
that she was already betrothed—nay, that she would speedily be married 
—my besom, madman that I was! burned with the fiercest longings of 
revenge against the man who had interposed between me and the bliss 
for which I would then have impiously bartered my hopes of heaven ! 

“ The marriage soon took place. The bride and bridegroom were set- 
tled, in a humble way of life, in the very town wherein I dwelt; and my 
rage was fed by seeing them from day to day existing in unrestrained 
happiness. With the spirit of a fiend, I resolved, if possible, to de- 
stroy their felicity; and having discovered that the husband had _for- 
merly been engaged at sea in the merchant service, I found means (the 
war with France then raging hotly, and seamen being wanted for our 
ships) to have him hunted down by a press-gang, and he was dragged away 
from his shrieking wife, to a frigate then lying off the adjacent coast.— 
The ship sailed immediately afterwards, and was soon engaged in b!oody 
conflict with the enemy, in which the young husband fell! The fatal 
news was quickly heard by his wife, who never smiled again. 

*«T now began to tremble at the consequences of my heinous treach- 
ery; but the worst of my suffering was to come—the final measure of 
iniquity was yet to be accomplished. The hapless widow was soon to 
become a mother. Exhausted by sorrow, heart-broken, and suffering 
under penury, she died in giving birth to a child, who did not many 
hours survive her How can I describe the terrors of conscience, the 
dismal throes of remorse that convulsed me when my fatal revenge was 
thus consummated? The gates of hell seemed yawning to demand me. 

** Notwithstanding the fierce torture | underwent, I was selfish enough 
to rejoice that the poverty in which my victim died, warranted me, as 
one formerly acquainted with her, to offer to defray the expenses of her 
burial, provided [ might select the spot where she should be laid.— 
There was no objection to this. I was actuated by an irrepressible de- 
sire to get the body removed from our town, for I could not endure to 
live in contiguity with her grave. If her remains should repose at some 
little distance, I fondly hoped that my horror would be abated. With 
this design, I ordered that the funeral should take place here, and I 
selected a gloomy and hidden spot in the churchyard of this village, 
where I thought both she and the memory of my crime would be hid- 
den. It was late in an afternoon of March, thirty years ago, that the 
dead victim and her infant were given to earth. 
on. 


oo 


I select as a 


Twilight was coming 
Che bleak and howling wind sounded like a dirge, chilling to the 
very heart myself and one only other mourner. The service was briefly 


. ao eee >“ » ~ E . ° 
dispatched, and we hurried from the spot, leaving two men busily em- 


ployed in shovelling earth uponthe coffin. How I exulted in the secre- 
cy and obscurity of the place! Fool! madman! what ean appease the 
ever-gnawing conscionsness of guilt—what can elude the dreadful eve of 
God? I have myseif frustrated mv own design, and am led hy the irre- 
sistible course of events to the d tily contemplation of the object I desired 
to shun. ; ; 

“‘ The state of mind into which T was I 
ed me unfit for my calling. { my scholars, and they were not 
long in neglecting me. Want was fas: approaching my door, when a 
vacancy occurred in the office of sexton to this village. It was offered 
to me; and my repugnance being overcome by the universal law of na- 
ture—sclf-preservation-—I accepted it. For some time I endeavored to 
lull the spasms of remorse by mixing in company, and frequenting the 


lunged by wickedness, render- 


I neglecte 


ale-house. Alas! this was of no avail. [became more and more the 
prey of the worm that dieth not. My night slumber was constantly bro- 
ken. Body and mind suffered equally. 

‘Thus far, monstrous as was my offence, you will give credence to 
what I have said. That which is to come, you will set down as_ the de- 
lusion of a disordered imagination. Indeed, I am not sure that it was 
not so, though when it occurred I fully believed in its reality. When- 
ever I walked to and from the inn at night, I was always encountered 
by a stranger who, I was certain, did not belong to the village. Whence 
he came, or why he should thus waylay me, [ could not guess. His pre- 
sence filled me with dread. I dared not speak to him; and he, on his 
part, was silent. 1 made many inquiries in the neighborhoed, but no one 
had everseen him. Still he invariably crossed my path at night-fall ; till 
at length I resolved not to stir abroad any more except in the full light 
of day. 

“One night, as | was preparing for rest, a knock was heard at my 
door. Lopened it, and was confronted by the stranger, who pushed past 
me, paced into my room, and sat down at the table. To my inquiries as 
to the cause of his visit, he deigned no reply, but bent on me a stern and 
searching gaze. Scared by his silence, no less than by his unearthly 
look, I started up in a paroxysm of fear, and would have fled the house, 
had he not grasped my arm and held me back. ‘What are you? why 
come you here?’ I again demanded. ‘To punish you,’ he replied.— 
‘Come with me.’ So saying, he drew me out of the house, forcing me 
to walk with him even to our church-yard, and to the obscure grave- 
mound, now lighted bythe moon. ‘Wretclr!’ exclaimed he, ‘ the inno- 
cent sleepers here were destroyed by you. They once were mine—my 
wife, my child! This meeting shall forever hang upon your memory 
like a curse, and this spot shall be unto youa perpetual terror. Look at 
me!’ I gazed at him, and instantly recognized the man as he appeared 
when I plotted against him thirty years ago! Aghast with fear, I turned 
away my face. ‘Look again!’ thundered he. I lifted my eyes towards 
him a second time, and, lo! an ashey and eyeless corpse was before me, 
which soon faded away inso the night air! How I reached home, t know 
not; but the morning found me ina raging fever; from which I recov- 
ered only to endure prolonged torment. You must often have noticed 
my painful avoidance of the lonely grave. The cause is now before 
you. 

Such was the end of the sexton’s recital. Impelled by the interest 
his story had inspired, I asked what was the maiden name of the dead 
woman. Shudderingly, he whispered it in my ear. 
I exclaimed, ‘‘ my sister! 
ser of events!” 

The Sexton never again left hisbed; and died within a month after he 
had disclosed to me his miserable secret. 


“ Great heaven !"’ 
Inscrutable are thy ways, O Supreme Dispo- 


The ghost, vividly as its ap 
pearance was impressed on him, was doubtless nothing more than the 
offspring of his own sick and terrified imagination—the fruit of the one 
dread idea which he could net shake off—the light-headed wandering of 
a heavy heart burning with fever. 

A tomb has been erected at my cost over the grave of my sister, with 
the simple inscription— MARIA! 


From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


SULTAN STORK. 
BEING THE ONE THOUSAND AND SECOND NIGHT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN, 


BY MAJOR G. O’G. GAHAGAN, H.E.L.C.S. 


PART THE FIRST.—THE MAGIC POWDER. 


** After those long wars,’’ began Scheherazade, as soon as her husband 
had given the.accustomed signal, “after those long wars in Persia, which 
ended in the destruction of the ancient and monstrous Ghebir, or fire- 
worship, in that country, and the triumph of our holy religion: for though, 
my lord, the Persians are Soonies by creed, and not followers ef Omar, 
as every true believer in the prophet ought to be, nevertheless—” 

“A truce to your nevertheless, madam,” interrupted the Sultan, “I 
want to hear a story, and not a controversy.” 

“ Well, sir; after the expulsion of the Ahrimanians, King .abdulra- 
man governed Persia worthily until he died after a surfeit of peaches, 
and left his throne to his son Mushook, or the Beautiful,—a title by the 
way,” remarked Scheherazade, blushing, and casting down her lovely 
eyes, ‘which ought at present to belong to your majesty.” 

Although the Sultan only muttered “Stuff and nonsense, get along 
with you,” it was evident by the blush in the royal countenance, and the 
smile which lighted up the black waves of the imperial beard, as a sun- 
beam does the sea, that his majesty was pleased, and that the storm was 
about to disappear. Scheherazade continued:— 

‘“‘ Mushook, ascending the throne, passed honorably the first year of 
his reign in perfecting the work so happily begun by his royal father.— 
He caused a general slaughter of all the Ghebirs in his land to take 
place, not only of the royal family, but of the common sort; nor of the 
latter did there remain any unkilled (if I may coin such a word) or un- 
converted ; and, as to the former, they were extirpated root and branch, 
with the exception of one most dogged enchanter and Ahrimanian, 
Ghuzroo by name, who, with his son Ameen-Adhawb, managed to escape 

















out of Persia, and fled to India, where still existed some remnants of 
their miserably superstitious race. But Bombay is a long way from 
Persia, and at the former place it was that Ghuzroo and his sen took 
refuge, giving themselves up to their diabolical enchantments and wor- 
ship, and calling themselves king and prince of Persia. For them, how- 
ever, their plans and their pretensions, King Mushook little cared, often 
singing, in allusion to them, those well-known verses of Hafiz:-— 

* Buldoo says that he is the rightful owner of the rice-field, 

And declares that the lamb is his undisputed property. 

Brag, O Buldoo, about your rights and your possessions ; 

But the lamb and the rice are his who dines on the pilau.’” 

The Sultan could hardly contain himself for laughing at this admirable 
epigram, and, without farther interruption, Scheherazade continued her 
story. 

“King Mushook was then firmly established on his throne, and had 
for his vizier that famous and worthy statesman Munsoor; one of the 
ugliest and oldest, but also one of the wisest of men, and attached be- 
yond every thing to the Mushook dynasty, though his teeth had 
knocked out by the royal slipper.” 

‘¢ And, no doubt, Mushook served him right,” observed the Sultan. 

“ Though his teeth had been knocked out, yet wisdom and persuasion 
ever hung on his lips; though one of his eyes, in a fit of royal! indigna- 
tion, had been closed forever, yet no two eyes in all the empire were 
as keen as his remaining ball; he was, ig a word, the very best and 
honestest of viziers, as fat and merry, too, as he was wise and faithful. 

“One day as Shali Mushook was seated after dinner in his beautiful 
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garden-pavilion at Tehran, sick of political affairs, which is no wonder, 
sick even of the beautiful houris who had been dancing before himto the 
sound of lutes and mandolins—tired of the jokes and antics of his buf- 
foons and story-tellers,—let me say at once dyspeptic, and ia a shocking 
humor; old Munsoor, (who had already had the royal pipe and slippers 
flung half-a-dozen times at his head,) willing by any means to dissipate 
his master’s ill-will, lighted in the outer courts of the palace, as he was 
hieing disconsolately home, upon an old pedlar-woman, who was dis- 
playing her wares to acrowd of wondering persons and palace-servants, 
and making them die with laughing at her jokes. 

“ The vizier drew near, heard her jokes,* and examined her wares, 
which were extraordinarily beautiful, and determined to conduct her 
into the august presence of the king. 

“* Mushook was so pleased with her stock in trade, that like a royal 
and generous prince, he determined to purchase her whole pack, box, 
trinkets, and all; giving her own price for them. So she yielded up her 
box, only taking out of one of the drawers a little bottle, surrounded by 
a paper, not much bigger than an ordinary bottle of Macassar oil.”* 

*“ Macassar oil! Here’s an anachronism!’ thought the Sultan. 
he suffered his wife to proceed with her tale. 

‘The old woman was putting this bottle away into her pocket, when 
the sultan’s eye lighted upon it, and he ask 
making off with his property ? 


But 


d her in a fury, why she was 


‘She said she had sold him the whole pack, with the exception of 


that bottle; and that it could be of no good to him, as it was only a 
common old crystal bottle, a family piece, of no sort of use to any but 
the owner. : 

“¢é Whatis there in the bottle 7?’ exclaimed the keen and astute vizier. 

“ At this the old woman blushed as fur as her weazened old face could 
blush, hemmed, ha’d, stuttered, and showed evident signs of confusion. 
She said it was only a common bottle—that there was nothing in it— 
that is, only a powder—a litte rhubarb. 

“T's poison!’ roared Mushook; ‘I’m sure its poison!’ And he 
forthwith seized the old hag by the throat, and would have strangled her, 
if the vizier had not wisely interposed, remarking, that if the woman 
were strangled, there could be no means of knowing what the bottle con- 
tained. 

“« To shew you, sire, that it is not poison,’ cried the old creature to 
the king, who by this time had wrenched the bottle out of her pocket, 
and held it in his hand; ‘ I will take a little of the powder it contains.’ 
Whereupon his majesty culled for a spoon, determined to administer the 
powder to her himself. The chief of the eunichs brought the teaspoon, 
the king emptied a little of the powder into it, and bidding the old 
wretch open her great, black, gaping, ruinous mouth, put a little of the 
powder on her tongue; when, to his astonishment, and as true as I sit 
here, her old hooked beak of a nose (which, by way of precaution, he 
was holding in his fingers) slipped from between them; the old, black 
tongue, on which he placed the tea spoon, disappeared from under it; 
and not only the nose and the tongue, but the whole old woman vanished 
away entirely, and his majesty stood there with his two hands extended 
—the one looking as if it pulled an imaginary nose, the other holding 
an empty teaspoon; and he himself staring wildly at vacancy !’ 

“* Scheherazade,” said the Sultan, gravely, “‘ you are drawing the long 
bow a little too strongly. In the thousand and one nights that we have 
passed together, 1 have given credit to every syllable you uttered. But 
this tale about the old woman, my love, is, upon my honor, teo mon- 
strous.”’ 

“Not a whit, sir; and I assu re your majesty that it is as true as the 
Koran itself. Itis a fact pirfectly well authenticated, and written af- 
terwards, by King Mushork’s orders, in the Persian annals. The old 
woman vanished altogether; the king was left standing there with the 





* These, as they have no sort of pointexcept for the Persian scholar, are here 
entirely omitted.—G. O'G, G. 
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bottle and speon; the vizier was dumb with wonder; and the only 
thing seen to quit the room was a little canary-bird, that suddenly start- 
ed up before the king’s face, and chirping out ‘ kikinki,’ flew out of the 
open window, skimmed over the pond and plane-trees in the garden, 


MAGAZINE. 


and was last seen wheeling round and round the minaret of the great 
mosque of Tehran.” 

** Mashallah !* exctaimed the Sultan. ‘‘ Heaven is great: but I never 
should have credited the tale, had not you, my love, vouched for it. Go 
on, madam, and tell the bottle and Sultan Mu- 
shook.” 

“Sir, when the king had recovered from his astonishment, he fell, as 
his custom was, into a fury, and could only be calmed by the arguments 
and persuasions of the grand vizier. : : 


us what became of 


‘“<Ttis evident, sire,’ observed that dignitary, ‘that the powder 
which you have just administered possesses some magic property ; 
either to make the persons taking it invisible, 
change into the form of some bird or other 


the canary-bird which so suddenly 


or else to cause them to 
animal; and very possibly 
and disappeared just now, 
majesty was talking. We 
invisibility, by trying its ef- 
fects upon some one—the chief of the eunuchs for example.’ And ac- 
cordingly Hudge Gudge, the chief against whom the 
vizier had an old grude, was compelled, with many wry faces, to taste 
the mixture. 


appeared 
was the very old woman with whom vour 


cen easily sce W hether the powder creates 


of the eunuchs, 


** Thou art so ugly, Hudge Gudge,’ exclaimed the vizier with a grin, 
‘that to render thee invisib! 





isible, will only be conferring a benefit upon thee.’ 
But, strange to say, though the eunuch was made to swallow a large 
dose, the powder had no sort of effect upon him, and he stood befure his 
majesty and the prime minister as ugly und as visible as ever. 

“They now thought of looking at the paper in which the bottle was 

knowing how to read himself, bade the grand 
vizier explain to him the meaning of the writing which appeared upon 
the paper. 

‘““But the vizier confessed, after Fexamining the document, that he 
could not understand it; and though it was presented at the divan that 
day, to all the councillors, mollabs, and men learned in the law, not one 
of them could understand a syllable of the strange characters written on 
the paper. The council broke up in consternation; for his majesty 
swore, that if the paper was not translated before the next day at noon, 
he would bastinado every one of the privy council, beginning with his 
excellency the grand vizier. 

“*Who has sucha sharp wit as necessity 


wrapped, and the king not 


’ tonchingly exclaims the 
poet Sadee, and so, in corroboration of the words of that divine sengster, 
the next day at noon, sure enough, a man was found—a most ancient, 


learned, and holy dervish, who knew all the languages under the sun, 
and by consequence that in which the paper was written. 

“Tt was in the most tongue; and when the dervish 
read it, he requested. that he might communicate its contents privately 


secret Sanscrit 


to his majesty, or at least only in the presence of his first minister. . 

“Retiring then to the private apartments with the vizier, his majesty 
bade the dervish interpret the meaning of the writing round the bottle. 

““¢ The meaning, sire, is this,”’ said the learned dervish. ‘ Whoever, 
after bowing his head three times to the east—’ 

“<¢The old woman waggled hers,’ cried the king: 
but thought it was only palsy.’ 

“ Whoever, after bowing his head three times to the east,?swallows a 
grain of this powder, may change himself into whatever animal he 
please : be it beast, or insect, or bird. Likewise, when he is so changed, 
he will know the language of beasts, insects, and birds, and be able to 
answer each after his kind. And when the person so transformed-de- 
sires to be restored to his own shape, he has only to utter the name of 
the god “ Budgaroo,” who himself appeared upon earth in the shape of 


‘T remarked it, 


beasta, birds, ay, and fishes,* and he will instantly resume his proper 
figure. But let the person usingthis precious powder especially be- 


ware, that during the course of his metamorphosis he do not give way to 
langhter; for should he indulge in any such unholy mirth, his memory 
will infallibly forsake him, and not being able to recall the talismanic 
word, he will remain in the shape into which he has changed himself.’ 

*“ When this strange document had been communicated to his majes- 
ty, he caused the dervish’s mouth to be filled with sugar-candy, gave him 
a purse of gold, and bade him depart with every honor. 

‘* You bad better at least have waited,’ said the shrewd vizier, ‘to 
see if the interpretation be correct, for who can tell whether this dervish 
is deceiving us or no!’ 

“King Mushook rejoined that that point should be put at rest at once, 
and grimly smiling, ordered the vizier to take a pinch of powder, and 
change himself into whatever animal he pleased. 

‘¢ Mansoor had nothing for it, but to wish himself a dog; he turned to 
the east, nodded his head thrice, swallowed the powder, and lo! there 
he was—a poodle—an old fat, lame, one-eyed poodle , whose appear- 
ance made his master laugh inordinately, though Munsoor himself, re- 
membering the prohibition and penalty, was far too wise to indulge in 
any such cachinnation. 

“* Having satisfied his royal master by his antics, the old vizier uttered 
the requisite word, and was speedily restored to his former shape. 

And now I might tell how the King of Persia and his faithful attend- 
ant indulged themselves in all sorts of transformations by the use of the 
powder; how they frequented the society of all manner of beasts, and 
gathered a deal cf wisdom from their conversation ; how perching on this 
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housetop in the likeness of sparrows, they peered into all the family real 
erets of the proprietors; how buzzing into that harem window in the 
likeness of blue-bottle flies, they surveyed at their leisure the beauties 
within, and enjoyed the confusion of the emirs and noblemen, when they 
described to them at divan every particular regarding the shape, and 
features, and dress of the ladies they kept so secretly in the anderoou.— 
One of these freaks had like to have cost the king” dear; for sitting on 
Hassan Ebu Suneebee’s wall, looking at Bulkous, his wife, and lest in 
admiration of that moon of beauty, a spider issued out from a crevice, 
and had as nearly as possible gobbled up the King of Persia. This event 
was a lesson to him, therefore ; and he was so frightened by it, that he 
did not care for the future to be too curious about other people’s atfairs, 
ar at lea-t to take upon himself the form of such a fragile thing as a blue- 
bottle fly. 

““Qne moraing—indeed I believe on my conscience that his majesty 
and the vizier had been gadding ail night, or they never could have been 
abroad so early—they were passing those large swampy grounds, which 
everybody knows are in the neighborhood of Tehran, and where the 
Persian lords are in the habit of hunting herons with the hawk. The 
two gentlemen were disguised, I don’t know how; but seeing a stork by 
the side ef the pool, stretching its long neck, and tossing about its legs 
very queerly, King Mushook felt suddenly a longing to know what these 
motions of the animal meant, and taking upon themselves likewise the 
likeness of storks, (the vizier’s dumpy nose stretched out into a very 
strange bill, I promise you,) they both advanced to the bird at the pool, 
and greeted it in the true storkish language. 

““ Good morning, Mr. Long Bill,’ said the stork, (a femiale,) curtsey- 
ing politely, ‘ you are abroad early to-day; and the sharp air, no doubt, 
makes you hungry: here is half an eel which I beg you to try, or a frog, 
which you will find very fat and tender.” But the royal stork was not 
inclined to eat frogs, being no Frank.” 

** Have a care, Schelierazade,” here interposed the Sultan. “ Do you 
mean to tell me that there are any people, even among the unbe- 
lievers, who are such filthy wretches as to eat frogs !—Bah! I can’t 
believe it!” 

Scheherazade did not vouch for the fact, but continued: 

“« The king declined the protiered breakfast, and presently falling into 
conversation with the young female stork, bantered her gaily about her 
presence in such a place of a morning, and without her mamma, praised 
her figure and the slimness of her legs, (which made the young stork 
blush till she was almost as red as a flamingo,) and paid her a thousand 
compliments that made her think the stranger one of the most delight- 
ful creatures he had ever met. 

“ «Sir,’ said she, ‘ we live in some reeds hard by; and as my mamma, 
one of the best mothers in the world, who fed us children with her own 
blood, when we had nothing else for dinner, isne more, my papa, who is 
always lazy, has bidden us to look out for ourselves. You were pieased 
just now to compliment my | my limbs,’ says the stork, turning 
her eyes to the ground ; ‘and the fact is, that I wish to profit, sir, by 
these graces with which nature endowed me, and am learning to 
dance. I came out here to practice a little step that I am to per- 
form before some friends this morning, and here, sir, you have my his- 
tory.’ 

“«« T do pray and beseech you to let us see the rehearsal of the step, 
said the king, quite amused; on which the young stork, stretching out her 
scraggy neck, and giving him an ogle with her fish-like eyes, fell to dan- 
cing and capering in such a ridiculous way, that the king and vizier 
could restrain their gravity no longer, but burst out into an immoderate 
fit of laughter. I do not know that Munsoor would have laughed of his 
own accoid, for he was’a man of no sort of humor; but he made it a 
point whenever his master laughed to roar too; and in this instance his 
servility cost him dear. 

“The young female stork, as they were laughing, flew away ina huff, 
and thought them, no doubt, the most ill-manneved brutes in the world. 
When they were restored to decent gravity, the king voted that they 
should resume their shapes again, and hie home to breakfast. So he 
turned himself round to the East, bobbed his head three times according 
to the receipt, and— 

“* Vizier,’ said he, ‘what the deuce is the word ?—Hudge, kudge, 
fad ge—what is it? 

— 

“The vizier had forgotten too; and then the condition annexed to the 
charm came over these wretched men, and they felt they were storks for 
ever. In vain they racked their poor brains to discover the word— 
they were no wiser at the close of the day than at the beginning, and 
at nightfall were fain to take wing from the lonely morass where 
they had passed so many miserable hours, and seek for shelter some- 
where.”’ . 
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*In Professor Schwam’s Sank ritische Alterthumskunde, isa learned account 

of the transwutations of this Indian divinity.—G. O’G. G. ss 
re 

Method of Cutting Glass —If a tube or goblet, or other round glass 
body is to be cut, a line is to be marked with a gun-flint having a sharp 
angie, an agate, a diamond, or a file, exactly on the place where it is to 
be cut. A long thread covered Ww ith sulphur is then to be yrassed two or 
three times round the circular line, to be set fire to and burnt; when the 
glass is well heated, some drops of cold water are to be thrown upon it, 
when the pieces will separate as exactly as if cut with scissors. —Journa/ 
de Connoisances Usuelles. 
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THE GRANDFATHER ; 


OR, 


A RECORD OF THE POLICE-OFFICE.* 


* The incident here related is not an imaginary one. It is taken from the 
London police reports published in the newspapers, perhaps ten years ago. It 
passed unnoticed at the time, or with but a moment's commisseration. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 


“You mustn’t be defacing the walls hereabouts—you're old enough to 
know better—move on,” was the warning addressed by a police constable 
to an old man on whom toil as well as time ‘iad pressed heavily, but who 
yet seemed less bowed down by these than by some great and bitter trou- 
ble. He appeared to have been writing with a piece of chalk some un- 
intelligible words on the wall. Ona he moved without a remenstrance, 
unless a deep sigh might be so interpreted. 

Tt was a bleak, raw evening in autumn. Heavy rain succeeding to the 
dust of a fortnight’s dry weather had made the streets wet and slippery as 
after the breaking up of a frost. Thick lowering clouds, through which 
not a star struggled, threatened yet more rain. Wandering on appa- 
rently without any settled course, the old man stopped in another street 
(it was somewhere in the extreme west of the metropolis) with the same 
intention as before. His chalk was already applied to a dwarf garden- 
wall, over which, among some leafless trees, hung a lamp, when he was 
again interrupted by a constable on duty, who charged him with the de- 
sign of leaping the wall—a harder task to him of the bent frame and 
shrivelled limbs than scaling the walls of Newgate would have been to 
his sturdy questioner. But it was the constable’s business to be sys- 
picious, and the wanderer seemed to feel that it was in the nature of 
his task, whatever it might be, to excite suspicion. Again he moved on 
as directed, with the admonition not to be again feund lurking in that 
neighborhood. 

The wind, as he traversed the streets, seemed to oppose his progress 
at every turn, and the rain, which now began to fall, was sure to beat in 
his face, whether he moved north or south, east or west. The poor old 
wanderer soon came to a standstill once more. The spot was lonelier 
and darker, and while the shower beat fiercely against him he had re- 
course to his chalk, and contrived te-scrawl upon some rough boards 
that enclosed the scaffolding of an unfinished building, amidst bricks and 
rubbish, a sentence or two, formed in lines anything but parallel, and of 
letters of many shapes and sizes. He labored hard to make every let- 
ter distinct, and connected them as well as he could in the uncertain 
light, but the rough surface would have puzzled an abler penman to write 
legibly. What he at last managed with such pain and ditliculty to chalk 
on the boards few could have deciphered in broad daylight—even sup- 
posing that the pelting rain did not wash the inscription away before day 
dawned. 

Having finished it, he threw upward to the heavens, now entirely ob- 
scured by chiliing and dreary vapor, a look in which a feeling of hope 
temporarily struggled with anguish and despair; and the smile with which 
he turned to proceed on his comfortless and weary way seemed to tell of 
something lighter at his heart than a dull and stifling sease.of the utter 
uselessness of persevering. : 

For three or four hours he continued to wander on, stopping at inter- 
vals, as opportunity afforded, to chalk upon the enclosures of new build- 
ings, on dead walls, or on the doors of outhouses or stabling, words 
which he could not speil, and had barely a chance of making legible.— 
Patiently did he repeat the essay, and slowly did he labor to give dis- 
tinctness to what he wrote. Often interrupted, he constantly resumed 
his endeavor when the interruption ceased; as though uncons: ious of 
any difficulty that could thwart his purpose, or of any pain, insult, or 
outrage, that would not be far more than compensated by the bare 
chance, the mere possibility of ultimate success in his sad and strange 
adventure. 

As the rain fell without intermission, and the wind dashed it with 
sharp and sudden force against all whom necessity doomed to traverse 
the streets of London on that miserable night, few passengers, even if 
they chanced to note the old man loitering by the door of an empty 
house, or chalking on some closed window-shutter, troubled themselyes 
to pause and observe his proceedings. But although most of them hur- 
ried on, miadful of nothing but themselves, and the frequent povuls cre- 
ated by the torrent that descended upon them, some passenger would 
now and then stop to gratify an impulse of curiosity, or of benevolent 
feeling it might be, to see what he was about; and many were the 
charitable warnings that he was in imminent danget of being sent as a 
vagabond to the treadmill, many the kind inquiries whether he had been 
employed by a quack doctor or a blacking-maker to chalk the walls of 
the metropolis, many the insolent and unfeeling jeers from a rabble of 
big boys (generally the worst tormentors misfortune in the streets of a 
great city can come in contact with) that the old man had to hear and 
to brave in the course of his desultory and #ainful perambulation. 

Every now and then, moreover, he had to experience more legitimate 
and effectual interruption. The police, then recently established in the 
metropolis, were a bedy of men very different from the force in exist- 
ence at the present day—far less disciplined, instructed, and considerate 
—plentiful as examples of a contrary character may be even now. The 
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wretched old man had to endure all the rashiness, insolenc e, and brutality 
of an unweeded and new! ly -raised constabulary, and frequent and fierce 
were the assaults to which his perseverance exposed him, as he slowly 
and silently crawled on his way, and then re the seemingly 
forlorn and crazy experiment with his piece of chalk. Not with 
and threatenening words alone, and violent thrusts, 
was the aged pedestrian driven along; but he renewed hisattempt when 
out of sight, and raised his eyes every twe or three minttes to the star- 
Jess and unpitying sky mn muttered ind im 
on his endeavor. 


ommenced 
harsh 


but nog rt rude 


late praver for a blessing 


He had now threaded his way through a vast number of streets, cene- 
rally avoiding the leading and crowded thoroughtares, when he found 
himself in one of the obseuret parts of Marylebone. Sick at the very 


heart, weary to a degrestian under leas stimulating circumstances would 
have been utter exhaustion, the shops nearly all closed 
— of passengers, while the 

usts of wind, gave sign of 
p cdo almost beyond endurance; when, as he pa 
stood somewhat backward in a quiet corner of the street, ¢ 
merrymaking, of jocund, laughing, screaming, human 
his ear. The wanderer suddenly stopped. What a 
their noisy shouting revels, and the blank and drea 


. and the streets 
descending less fi fully with abated 
the old man va 


ssed ¢ 


rain, 


its continuance, now feel 
couse that 
1 sound of 
voices, ae upon 


contrast between 


ry silence of that old 

an’s aching heart! B his heart w heat itly first, and the: 

mans aching heart. ut fis heart now beat, at first, and then 

more strongly and more quickly—)eat with a pulse that owned a keen 

and penetrating pleasure for its mover—as }us ear caught in those sounds 
of unrestrained and riotous rejoicings the voices of children. 


There is no musie like the human voice, and in that voice there is fio 


music like the joyous prattle and the ringing laughter of children. So 
seemed to feel the old listener as he drew nearer to the house, and bent 
his ear to hearken to the mirth that, more than the wind witheut, ap- 
peard to be shaking the very roof to which it rose. Caan as might be 


the clay of which he was formed, commonp!: 
be—a being born with no more mental 
meanest of his fellows, placed en eart!: apparently to drudge away their 
days, with minds hardly raising ul » the brutes that divide with 
them the duty of labor—there was yet a feeling of the utmost possible 
refinement, a profound sense of sweetness and beauty, stirring in the 
old man, as he bent forward with his ear close to the window-shutter to 
catch the broken exclamations, and the bursts of laughter, loud andclear, 
that rose from the little revellers within. 

It was a holiday-making, a birthday celebration, and they were sitting 
up late, with sparkling eyes that seemed as if they were never to know 
sleep again, to a genuine snap-dragon, anticipating Christmas. The old 
man felt the rain less than ever, though it poured fast upon him from the 
ledge over shutters, while he listened intently to discriminare the voices 
of the shouters, and eatch them separately as they broke forth and blent 
into one wild tumult of delight. Each in succession he scemed to note 
and dwell upon; frem the low, inward, bubbling, heart-shaking laugh, 
intensely joyous, and struggling to escape into the relief of loudness—to 
the high- pitched, long-breathed, uncontrollable scream of rapture that 
terminates, only just in time, in tears and pantings. The same happy 
voice, and the same wild laugh he recognized again and again; yet the 
pleasure within him died away, and his heart shrunk up, and lost its 
glow, and felt still, and ccld, and desolate as befere. He had heard 
them all—al/l the little voices ene after another—he was certain that his 
ear had not missed a single sound—but it had recognised no tone that 
was familiar to it—no music like that itcraved ; no, nothing like it; for 
among the sounds vf earth there was no resemblance to th 
music of that one voice for which his soul rather than his sense was ever 
more listening night and day—in the wild visions of sleep, as in the de- 
sert haunts, the (to him) unpeopled streets of 
ous city. 


ice as in all else he ealata 


ifts than may be enjoyed by the 
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e sweet, low 


the thronged and tumultu- 

Bat might there not be among the crowd of happy faces round the 
table, one si/ent child—one sad quiet gazer—one pale and gentle behold- 
er of happiness in which she couldn't participate, although she could not 
quite shut the sense ef it from her heart—one whose breathings were of 


stifled regret more than of active joy—of fear, surprise, and thoughts of 


tears shed recently, aud to be shed again too suon, rather than of plea- 
sure in the rude and nevel liveliness of the scene? It was foolish, very 
foolish, he knew ; it was vain and useless—yet something, 1t seemed to 
be a whisper in his heart, told him it might be. Should he knock; and 
pray, not in the name of humanity, but of Heaven that put divinity in it, 
for the charity of a kind asswer to one fond and silly question! Should 
he risk the sharp repulse, and trust for his excuse to those beautiful sym- 

pathies, to those exquisite emotions of nature, which linking the old to 
ha young, parents and children in that common dwe lling, were convert- 
ing itinte a temple of concord, charity, and love! 

Such were his thoughts, though they wore, as they awoke within him, 
a womelier garb. He sat cows on the doorstep to wait. After a time, a 
coach came for some of the children; he saw the m, one by one, but they 
were strangers. Half-a-dozen went, and then more. He scanned theit 
features though he half-hoped to see some face he knew. At last 
all were gone, The fancy that even into that fold of luxury compared 
with his own home, among that gay and fortunate flock, one shorn lamb 
might have strayed and found shelter, was indeed idie. The door close, 
driving back the shivering old man upon that desolate Prospect t and de- 
solate prospect and despairing task, from which he had been thus attract 
ed by sudden peals of childish laughter, and the associations to w hich h 
shey had given rise. 


as 
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journeyed onward, sharing his dr ‘ 
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His ODrect 
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lichts in shops and the 


throng ol passe nvers, to iateness of the hour now pre clu 


ded ali fear of such i iferruptions ; and the only imped ments he had to 
y 1 ‘: ' . os: e 
expect were from the police, and such midnight wanderers as vice, o1 


destitution, or habits of prowling, still kept from needful shelter. 

And th hours r led on, no star by eakir 0 th irons oh the wel an i 
murky nig ht, to cheer his wwe and fee- 
b le and far-off he ver its nature might be, that struggled to keey 

on } ES : +} We 
ight, amid the darkness ol i t 


noughts. 
Over scarcely less than the 
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Immense 


metropolis, 
nagni- 


through spacious streets and squalid alleys, ami “ds t meanness and n 
ficence, all alike dreary to him, | ad his nae, and red hmbs dri wringiv 
borne him. Of his “ loop d and windowed rage Arvid ” exposing him 
to the drizzling shower and the chilling | lasts, : 
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hi id for hot irs ceased 
the night h 


to 
ase, Aver 5 rough- 


to feel the eflects: the severitie 
subdue him: nor did fatigue 

ly weary and sore of foot, he felt that ! diag on without great 
additior al Pp in. ar d th; while feel ly e! deavoring to 
cuide with his numb and aching fingers, the = k he could just contrive 
betwe , and feel the blood rush warm into 
shew in the } 
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Every now 
en them, he would sta 
his very hand, fancied he h 
of a child, 


to hold 
Jost that 
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as he 


whistled past 
Occ isionally " 
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too, he would ca: sta glance up at a solitary window, which showed that 
a he ht w: 1s buri in the ch amber of the sleeping, and felt that in that 

m might youth and innocence be nestled warm, and cradled in loving 
ims ; yet not with less cure and affection might his own enfold the in- 


nocence his heart loted on, tl ough theirs were comforts far beyond 
scanty 


as they were, that 
that very time be denied 


averty could supply—comforts whieh 


ned with anguish to thir 


any his ] 


heart ce 


“€ * 
to the object of its love. 


ke k might at 
He had rested two or three times sinee his wanderings comme nced 3; 
but from such drier nooks and sheltering corners as he could find, 
was driven by the patrol under pain of being committed to ptison for 
the crime of hcuselessness, known to the law bv the name of v agrancy. 
He had now sunk fer a few minutes on a step in tl e vicinity ef Charing- 
when the streaming 


cross; aroused him 
Sternly warned of his having been seen loitering 
about the spot on two previous mornings, and that if caught there again 
he would find no favor, he the clock warning him that it 
was near daybreak) to his wretched home, in one of the poorest districts 
of Westminster. Advanced but a litth he st toppe -d to make one 
final trial with the friendly chalk, the last piece of which was now re- 
duced to a size so small, that it was with diffic ulty he could hold it. It 
crumbled away before he could finish the few words;_ what he had writ- 
ten was useless without the rest; and presentiment came over him 
(for sorrow is ever superstitious) that this last attempt, if completed, 
would be fortunate—that the writing would be effaced—that it 
would be d read—that it would successful when all the rest 
failed. lay a heap of lime and rubbish; ‘he searched among 
the dry mortar and chips of stone for something that might enable him 


to fulfil his wish ere he returned home ; he groped within the wooden 


light froma policeman’s lantern 
from his reflections. 


bent his steps 


> way, 


not 
seen an be 
} 


‘lose by 


fence in front of the building, when once mere the long-darting rays of 
lantern were turned upon him}; a strong hand i.cged him over the 


mass of rubbish, and hurried him, spent and exhausted, to the nearest 
stationhouse. 

The next morning he was carried rathe 
The cha against him ablished. 
ing on walls and doors, and 
tion. 


r than led before a magistrate. 

Hehad been detceted chalk- 
House ( f Corre -- 
irred to the 


treason on 


ree was est 


qualifying himself for the 
Thither he was about to be committed. 
magisterial mind that the culprit might have 
the walls. 

“‘T don’t think it was treason, 
don’t seem quite right in his 
little gal—his grandchild leastways.” 

The magistrate having observed that < 
they lose their grandchildren, put themselves 
stead of chalking walls. 

“ He don’t meen dead,” 


stolen or strayed.” 


when it oce 


been writing 


said one of the 
mind. 


“"eause ho 


f having lost his 


msti ut les, 
Hee phat ains 
- 
all respectab le persons, when 
into decent mourning in- 
returned the constable; “ he’s Jest her—she’s 


here overcame him; he sobbed as if he had 
His story was 


The old man’s feelings 
been but the little weak-nerved creature he t 
told in a few simple words 

The child’s mother, his only danghter, had deserted him before she 
was seventeen years old. A vicious lite ended in a miserable death; 
but in the midst #f that vice and misery grew into being that delicate 
flower of humanity, which he hed hoped, so long as he drew Heaven's 
to guard from the rude st: rms ef the world. More, far more 
than a daughter to him, was that he ipless and innocent being. As the 

hild of his child, seemed to bear a double life, and to claima 
double love. Scant even to extreme poverty were his means; he was 
too feeble to pursue ie his occupation as a day-labore r, yet her wants he 
And one day lately, while he had been employed 
out of doors, the fair, prattling , Sweet-tempered girl, who was to him not 
more a thing that he should protect with his life, than an angel watching 
over and sanctifying it, suddenly disappeared. The lodgers in the house 
had seen her playing in the sifhshine at the door—then a neighbor ob- 
served her at the end of the court listening to ‘‘ some musicians’’—and 


ve waile d. 


breath, 


she 


contrived to supply 
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another noticed her looking into a “picture-shop” 
yond this there was no intelligence. 
wilderness of streets, been kidnapped, or 
wheels. 

The old man was tod miserably poor to pay for the printing of hand- 
bills; and for three long nights had he paced the streets of the city, east 
and west, chalking on the walls the statement of his lass, the name of 
the little wanderer, and a description of her person, 
eves and the hair of his beloved granddaughter : 

"Lost, alittle girl, name Mary Rose, six years old; had on a green 
spotted frock ; blue eyes, and light soft hair, long, and curled on the 
neck ; tall, and speaks quick, with a sweet voice. 
srandfather, Green-arbour-court,” &c. 

Such were the words, though not so spelt. 


She might have wandered into the 


crushed under waggon- 


Wandered from het 


I know not how the inci- 
dent may affect others—it may seem very trifling; but to me it appear- 
ed not undeserving a place among those chronicles of real life that 
record what is most profound and beautiful in natural affection. What 
a heart of jove had that old man! and how impotent such words— 
“blue eyes,” “soft curled hair,” and ‘sweet voice’’—to speak the 
sense of beauty that made part of its overflowing fondness. How im- 
possible by such phrases to make the stranger see in the lost child the 
image of loveliness on which his soul hang, until the earthly became as 
something heavenly! What a lifetime of anxiety and dread must have 
been compressed into those three nights and days, so spent in threading 
the endless maze of London. 

Everywhere but to his home he had gone—there he scarcely dared to 
go—the dark, silent, empty room, looked like a grave that had been dug 
for him. And thither, asto a grave—when dismissed by the magistrate 
—he repaired ; to find, that had he returned sooner, the past night would 
have been one of transport. The Dove had flown back tothe Ark. The 
little creature had been awake all night Jong; but now she slept—un- 
conscious of the loving, rapturous, half-blind eyes that dropped tears of 
joy as they watched beside her. 

aii ——__—_— 


From L’Audience, Paris journal. 
THE OATH OF VENGEANCE. 
FRIGHTFUL EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY. 


At a recent sitting of the Criminal Court of Tambof, a province 
of Russia, 283 peasants were tried on a charge of putting to death a 
Russian noble, under circumstances cof a shocking but Romantic 
character, of which the following are the details: 

On the evening in question ali was merriment in the chateau of 
Sokolin-Slaw. Gaiety and festivity were the order of the day. 
Around a table richly and plentifully supplied with the choicest viands 


sat twelve young officers wearing the costume of the Straroduburo | 


regiment. The owner of the chateau, M. Meerzoloff, aged about 22, 
had assembled his comrades to celebrate in a manner worthy the oc. 
casion, a picce of good fortune which had happened to him, and to 
commence with gaiety the enjoyment of an immense patrimony of 
whieh he had just come into possession. ‘“ Another glass of cham- 


pagne,” said Meerzeloff, taking up the bottle and pouring forth its | 


sparkling contents. 
“To the health of the child of fortune,” cried all around, as they 
followed his example in filling their glasses. 4 
“In good faith,” said one of the guests, “ good cheer is a good 


thing, but we are wanting at this moment in the greatest charm of | 


human life.” 

“What is that ?”? demanded the amphitriton. 

**The ladies,” was the reply. 

** Ah, the ladies,” re-echoed all around. 

“ They are not wanting,” said the host. “Behold those young 
beauties. They shall be to you as the houris of this terrestial para. 
dise.” He pointed as he spoke, and twelve young females were seen 
entering the chamber, singing in chorons the favorite airs of the coun- 
try. The little of reason which remained to the host and his guests 


now disappeared entirely. At the dessert the male attendants were | 


dismissed, and Meerzeloff, who declared that he was determined to 
make his old comrades happy, directed cach of his guests to choose 
the one of the band of singers which was most to his taste. 
Accustomed frem the cradle to blind obedience, and well assured 
that they could find neither protection nor defence among the serfs 


of Sokolin-Slaw, the poor girls upon whom the choice of the officers | 


fell quietly submitted to their fate, with one single exception—name- 
ly, that of Maryna, the most beautiful of them all, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the moment, fled from the castle and directed her footsteps 
owards the country. 


‘What is this?” cried Meerzeloff on hearing the rumor of her 


} + 6 she sawage dare c . Yr : . re > } 
flight ; “what savage dare shake of my yoke? Kej-Ivan, Alexis, | 


fly in pursuit of Maryna, 
lay.” 

Une of the men to whom this order was given was the brother of 
Maryna, and the other her affianced husband. They obeyed his com. 
mands, however, as they were compelled to do, and went off after the 
fugitive like dogs in the pursuit of game, and ten minutes had 


scarcely elapsed before Maryna was bréught back pale, trembling, 
and bedewed with tears. 


and let her be brought back without de- 
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two streets off—be- ) 


He described the | 


But as soon as she was restored to the | 


castle, Maryna and the other damsels Were arrayed in gorgeous 
dresses, and decorated with a profusion of gems and flowers; and 
night having arrived, commenced in a saloon refulgent with light 
one of those brutal orgies which the Russian nobles, with their half- 
savage ideas, call a ‘‘ supper of Eden.” 

By midnight the sound of music had ceased in the chateau. Those 
of the serfs whose duties did not keep them at their posts had dis- 
persed in the village. Kej-Ivan and Alexis, the brother and lover of 
Maryna, had retired tu a cabaret, where, to chase away the thoughts 
that disturbed them, they were drinking freely. 

During this time Maffa, the favorite of Mcerzeloff, was burning 
with jealousy. Her master had not allowed her to go down to the 
banquet, lest her beauty should have attracted the attention of the 
other officers. She had, howerer, notwithstanding this, been a wit- 
ness to the “‘ drama of love,” and, enraged beyond measure at what 
she beheld, resolved to be revenged upon her faithless lord and lover. 
She accordingly wentt» the caboret where Kej-I[van and Alexis were 
drinking, and reproached them with their want of spirit, sayimg, 
“ Base wretch4s! you sit here drinking while robbed of your sister 
and your wife!” 

They denied that they were the base connivers at their own dis. 
honor. They were rather the victims of their tyrannical lord. Maffa 
continued to taunt them until they became greatly incensed, and 
were on the point of ill-treating her; but she said, “ For shame ! 
rather be the avengers of your own wrongs than the assassins of a 
helpless woman ;” and continued to work upon their feelings until 
she at length made them swear that they would take no rest until 
Meeizeloft had fallen under their avenging hands. ‘ Vengeance!” 
now became the ery, and in less than half an hour that cry was re- 
peated by a band of 400 peasants, who had been assembled by Kej- 
Ivan and his friend. 

In about three hours after this, and just before the dawn of day, 
while the eccupants of the chateau were locked in the fast embraces 
of sleep, a band of nearly 400 peasants, each bearing a truss of straw, 
surrounded the mansion, which, like most of the residences of the 
province of Tembof, was built of wood. Ata given signal they set 
fire to the fence which surrounded the chateau, and then retiring to 
a distance, armed with muskets, axes, pitchforks, and scythes, they 
Waited until the seigneur of Sokolin.Slaw, and his guests, should be 
aroused from their slumbers by the conflagration. 

Meerzeloff, the first alarmed by the light, rushed out and tried to 
clear the gate; but the contents of a musket, which exiended him 
upon the ground, told him what his guests had toexpect. The latter 
presently appeared, sword in hand, resolved, if possible, to sarmount 
the two-fold obstacle opposed to their escape by the flames and the 
infuriated band of peasants. A terrible and bloedy encounter now 
took place, in which the oflicers were fortunate enough to lose but 
one of their number, Captain Dranberg, and ultimately effected a 
retreat into a small wood, overcome with fatigue, their hair partly 
burned from their heads, and their clothes torn to tatters in the deadly 
encounter with the peasants. Four of their number were dangerously 
wounded. 

As scon as the officers had fled, the peasants ran to the reesue of the 
females, and then returned to gratify their feelings of revenge in the 
most savage manner. ‘They made a tremendous fire of fir-wood, and 
as soon as it had become clear and bright threw the living body of the 
unhappy Meerdeloff into the midst of the glowing furnace. Maffa, 
too jate repenting of her jealousy, in vain supplicated them to spare 
the yet breathing sufferer, and in reply to her troublesome entreaties, 
they actually took her and threw her into the fire after him. They 
next proceeded to burn down the chateau, and to destroy every thing 
that had belonged to its unfortunate owner. 

As soon as the occurrence reached the ears of ths emperor Nieho- 
las, his majesty ordered that a judicial! inquiry should take place into 
the circumstances of the case, and the result was the apprebension 
and trial of 283 of the peasants. 

The above facts having been detailed in evidence, the tribunal con- 
demned the prisoners, in the first place, to receive a hundred blows 
of the knout—a punishment almost equal to a sentence of death, 
since seldom does more than one in ten survive it; and, secondly, 
that all the survivors should be sent to labor fer life in the mines of 
Siberia. 

The emperor, in consideration of the cause and provocation of their 
offence, has commuted the sentence to banishment in the Caucasus ; 
and those capable of bearing arms are to be enrolled in the Cossack 
regiment of the line. 


oe 


AN EPIGRAM—swuch as if is. 


A PREACHES, 
“Tis right to try to fill your place, 


Whate’er your station be, or age.” 
B RESPONDS, 


“ This verse is right, # that’s the case, 
For it exactly fills the page.” 
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“ From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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A ROMAN EXECUTION UNDER GREGORY XVI. | 


Yesterday, (January 20th,) at the corners of the streets, small 
groups of persons were seen standing to read a slip of written paper, 


about the size of a common bill of exchange—such a slip of paper | 


as might extemporize a reward of a few pao’i for the finding of a 
reticule. We looked over a tall fellow’s shoulder, and read that 
, aged forty, for parricide committed on his mother, 
and ——— Tagliacozze, for the assassination of his friend, were to 
be led for decapitation on the following morning, at fifteen o’clock, 
in the atreet of the Circus Maximus. At seven the following morn. 








ing, we accordingly set off to sce a guillotine among the ruins of | 


ancient Rome! We put ourselves out of breath in ascending the 
Quirinal from the Piazza Barbarini, where we live; we turned to 
the right at the quattre fontane, and soon passed the model of our 
Hyde Park, Achilles mounting guard at the Pope’s door. We ran 
down the Quirinal on the opposite side, crossed the Saburra, and 
after being obstructed by the masons and the muddy road round the 
spot where they are repairing all that remains of the Forum of Ner- 
va, we skirted the arch of Septimius Severus and the Mammertine 
prison, with all its recollections of Cataline and St. Paul, and pass- 
ing under the Capitol, and along the Palatine and.the Cwsarein 
ruins on its brow, we arrived, in twenty five minutes’ good walking, 
(no man }ounges to an execution,) at the Arch of Janus, close to 
which, by the church of St. Giorgio in Velabro, we came suddenly 
upon the frightful object of our curiosity. Very few people were 
collected at this hour; for they were in the secret and we were not. 
There is a great deal to be done at Rome between the fvot of the 
scaffold and the fall of the axe, (a sentinel at each angle of the scaf- 
fold, and some dirty men and boys, not ebove one hundred persons 
in all, were staring up at the apparatus.) It was evident that some 
time would elapse ; nor, indeed, did the first of the two heads, the 
penitent and confessed one, fall till three hours after; while the im- 
penitent and obdurate malefactor kept the crowd waiting for seven 
or eight hours afierwards, and died unshriven, after nearly biting off 
the priest’s ear, who had placed it near his mouth to catch the hoped 
for sounds of his late repentance. Our first fecling was disappoint- 
ment! a ruder apparatus could not have been seen at an impromptu 
execution in New Zealand. Our imagination had suggested a 
squared, dovetailed, morticed piece of solid carpentry—a framed ma- 
chine ; andhad attached to it some perfection of mechanical contri- 
vance, some spring, as if to discharge an arrow from a bow when the 
minute came. We saw a rude, square piece of dirty timber, with 
the rhombodial knife screwed to it, prevented from falling by two 
rude bolts of rusty iron, the supports of which could be withdrawn, 
and its extremeties let into a coarse gruove between two poles daubed 
with soap; a stout cord, ahd an iron peg to which it was attached 
till wanted. The whole thing seemed insecure on its legs; the up- 
rights shook, and the stage was not so steady as that on which a 
show is stilted at a country fair. Much rain had fallen; the earth 
was muddy below the seaffuld, and they had thrown down some cart- 
loads of rubbish, (among which you might have picked up, as you 
always may at Rome, bits of porphyry, verde antiques, and fine mar- 
bles.) Under the scaffuld, at the height of nine steps from the 
ground, there was seen a box, a mysterious, common.looking, servant- 
maid’s box, without a lock—a large pot of water, and a sponge! 
Thickly strewed with sawdust was the stage above. Attachea iv 
the piace destined to receive the neck, (a hole like our stocks for the 
ancles, and to get to which it was plain the sufferer had to kneel 
and lean forward, at asort of prie-diew,) there hung a bag of Jeather 
like a workman’s apron. On the right of the fatal instrument, and 
quite close to it, was the Tiber, and the Temple of Vesta; on the 
other was the Arch of Janus; before it was the Aventine and the 
Circus Maximus ; and behind, the Piazza Montanara, the Theatre of 
Marcellus, and al! the St. Giles and Billingsgate of Rome. If the 
incident were striking to have met the carnifex in the great Christian 
temple of modern Rome, it was not less so to see the modern instru- 
nent of capital punishment (so associated with revolutionary horrors 
in our times) alight, as it were, from the clouds, like an obscene vul- 
ture, amidst the ruins of Rome, and over the Cloaca Mazima of the 
Tarquins. We stayed about the wild and desolate spot for more 
than two hours, to study the crowd, and then determined to meet 
the coming procession at some short distance, and see what kind of 
character nature had impressed on the features going to be stuck on 
two spikes waiting for them on the front rail of the scaffuld ; for the 
paper had said, ‘* Con esposizione della testa,” and we knew it would 
be as good as its word. ‘The morning was cold and damp for Rome, 
80 we kept in motion, and talked with trades-people, (such trade as is 
exercised in this filthy quarter—whip thongs, drovers’ poles, sausa- 
ges, candles, Indian corn, flonr, salt fish, macaroni, fennel roots, 
acquavitw%, coarse, brown, or white earthen ware,) standing at their 
doors. 

“When will the execution take place ?” 

“Chi bo sa? That depends on the penitenza. Last time a man 
kept the guillotine and its attendants gvaiting till near the angelo,” 
@ix o’clock, P. M.) 


* And did he at last become penitent ?” 

**No; he held out.” 

‘** And in that case, must the sentence be executed?” 

** Yes, before sunset, unless the Santa Pedro himself interfere, and 
order otherwise.” 

The day, therefore, might be passed, as in fact it was, by the peo- 
ple now fast collecting to see blood spilt, as did their ancestors in the 
Collosseum hard by. We never assisted at an execution in England; 
but what we saw this morning in a more impressible population, 
proved to us the worse than inutility of all such spectacles: the at- 
tendence on them ,we are now quite satisfied, is that of mere curiosi- 
ty. So far from the crowd being hushed or awed, so far from all 
men’s tongues being employed in whispers on the horrid crimes 


| which had entailed the punishment, the movement was one, we re- 


peat, of mere curiosity. They came to see what the instrument was 
like, and what the behavior of the criminal would prove. After long 


| waiting,and marching and countermarching of the Pope’s whole mili- 
_ tary force—(leaving, as it must have done, St. Angelo defenceless)— 


after seeing a whole regiment of cavalry and another of infantry 
manceuvre in the mud, and blow their bugles most unseasonably, 
(but prayer and fire works, benedictions and explosions, go together 


_ in this country,) there was a murmur of vengano, vengano. Wehad 
| posted ourselves at a wheelwright’s door—a civil man, who offered us 


a chair—and presently we saw a huge crucifix moving towards us ; 


| it soon arrived, and was followed by two carts, each with its criminal 
| seated between two of the confratternita della consolatione, arrayed 
_in a loose gown and hood, with holes to see through, who appeared 


intent on their charitable duty ; one of the miserable twain requiring 
the whole support of their arms, which were passed round his waist, 
his face fixed on a book which they held close to it—the other making 
large use of those cervical muscles which were so soon to be divided, 
ard looking around with a countenance of small concern and of 


| natural color—(the first man’s blood had entirely retreated upon his 


heart, and the capillaries were blanched.) We had seen enough, 


_ imagination was fully equal to the rest, and this was the point at 


which we quitted the scene, smiling at the deplorable weakness at 
home, which, at the time when Romilly would have abolished for 


, over the horror of these useless and brutalizing scenes, again and 
| again referred to the judges of the land, the law authorities forsooth, 





ee 





the great question of the peril of doing away the punishment of 
death; they might as weil have asked a committee of parish 
schoolmasters, apothecaries, and church-wardens—for it was not a 
technical question, but a great, broad, philosophical consideration for 
all humanity—an appeal to experience, of which every British citi- 
zen had had but too much—a question not to be settled by men in 
ermine, with powdered wigs, but by the moral sense, intelligence, 
and right feeling of the country. It Aad, in fact, been settled long 
before the Christian era, in the admirable pleading of Diodotus for 
the people of Mytilene—a colony which feared reprisals when it re- 
lapsed into the hands of its ancient masters, the Athenians. (Thu. 
cyd. |. iii.) Yes! we had now seen, and been irrefragably convinced! 
We had heard bargains made, quarrels broached, horses shod, and 
wheels fitted to their tires, under the scaffold of the guillotine, and 
we determined to add our mite of execration to the repetition of such 
horrors ; it was not, perhaps, an occasion, you will say, but Rome is 
alwaysa place for classical recolleetions, and we recollected the hor- 
ror which the ancient people (among the unworthy, priest-ridden, 
untaught, ill-fed, and worse.clothed descendands of whom we had 
passed two hours) entertained concerning modes of death which 
mutilated that body which they desired to surrender, Dis Manibus, 
entire! The poet alludes to the mutilation of Caius Marius, when 
he fell into the hands of Sylla— 


** Hoc cruciatu 
Tentulus, hac pena caruit! ceciditque Cethegus 
INTEGER, et jacuit Catilina Capavere Toro.”’ 


i ‘ 


Mone or Epvucating Davcurers.—The desire that many persons 
feel to give their children a better education than has been bestowed 
upon themselves, is laudable, because it proceeds from sincere affee- 
tion ; but how often is the success equal to the motives which acta- 
ates? How often isthe manner of attempting at all calulated forat 
taining the object so earnestly sought? An ambition to promote 
the welfare of children reconciles parents to part with them at that 
tender age when they ought to command more constant care, than 
they generally need at ainore advanced time of life; and this ambi- 
tion is so strong, that it will even cause little girls to be consigned to 
the blighting atmosphere of a crowded school-room, there to bewail 
the loss of the warm hearth, or the airy room of their homes, and 
all the comforts which depend upon a mother’s solicitude. With a 
view to their being educated—that is to say, fitted for the world, 
and for the discharge of their respective duties in it, —girls are sent 
to school, and are there condemned to a dull course of lessons, be- 
fore their minds have sufficient strength to imbibe any kind of learn- 
ing that requires mental labour, and before their understandings are 
equal to any greater exertion than that of perceiving the difference 
between a roasted apple anda sugar plum.—English Housekeeper. 
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another noticed her looking into a “picture-shop” two streets oft—be- 


yond this there was no intelligence. She might have wandered into the 
wilderness of streets, been kidnapped, or crushed under waggon- 
wheels. 

The old man was tod miserably poor to pay for the printing of hand- 
bills; and for three long nights had he paced the streets of the city, east 
and west, chalking on the walls the statement of his lass, the name of 


the little wanderer, and a description of her person. He described the | 


eyes and the hair of his beloved granddaughter : 

”« Lost, alittle girl, name Mary Rose, six years old; had on a green 
spotted frock ; blue eyes, and light soft hair, long, and curled on the 
neck ; tall, and speaks quick, with a sweet voice. Wandered trom her 
grandfather, Green-arbour-court,” &e. 

Such were the words, though not so spelt. I know not how the inci- 
dent may affect others—it may seem very trifling; but to me it appear- 
ed not undeserving a place among those chronicles of real life that 
record what is most profound and beautiful in natural affection. What 
a heart of love had that old man! and how impotent such words— 
‘(blue eyes,” “soft curled hair,” and ‘sweet yoice’—to speak the 
sense of beauty that made part of its overflowing fondness. How im- 
possible by such phrases to make the stranger see in the lost child the 
image of loveliness on which his soul bung, until the earthly became as 
something heavenly! What a lifetime of anxiety and dread must have 
been compressed into those three nights and days, so spent in threading 
the endless maze of London. 

Everywhere but to his home he had gone—there he scarcely dared to 
go—the dark, silent, empty room, looked like a grave that had been dug 
for him. And thither, asto a grave—when dismissed by the magistrate 
—he repaired ; to find, that had he returned sooner, the past night would 
have been one of transport. The Dove had flown back tothe Ark. The 
little creature had been awake all night long; but now she slept—un- 
conscious of the loving, rapturous, hali-blind eyes that dropped tears of 
joy as they watched beside her. 


From L’Audience, Paris journal. 
THE OATH OF VENGEANCE. 
FRIGHTFUL EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY. 


At a recent sitting of the Criminal Court of Tambof, a province 
of Russia, 283 peasants were tried on a charge of putting to death a 
Russian noble, under circumstances of a shocking but Romantic 
character, of which the following are the details: 

On the evening in question all was merriment in the chateau of 
Sokolin-Slaw. Gaiety and festivity were the order of the day. 
Around a table richly and plentifully supplicd with the choicest viands 


sat twelve young officers wearing the costume of the Straroduburo | 


regiment. The owner of the chateau, M. Meerzoloff, aged about 22, 
had assembled his comrades to celebrate in a manner worthy the oc- 
casion, a piece of good fortune which had happened to him, and to 
commence with gaiety the enjoyment of an immense patrimony of 


whieh he had just come into possession. ‘“ Another glass of cham- 


pagne,” said Meerzeloff, taking up the bottle and pouring forth its | 


sparkling contents. 
** To the health of the child of fortune,” cried all around, as they 
followed his example in filling their glasses. : 
“In good faith,” said one of the guests, “good cheer is a good 


thing, but we are wanting at this moment in the greatest charm of 


human life.” 

“*What is that ?’’ demanded the amphitrilon. 

**The ladies,” was the reply. 

** Ah, the ladies,” re-echoed all around. 

“* They are not wanting,” said the host. ‘ Behold those young 
beauties. They shall be to you as the houris of this terrestial para. 
dise.” He pointed as he spoke, and twelve young females were seen 
entering the chamber, singing in chorons the favorite airs of the coun- 
try. The little of reason which remained to the host and his guests 
now disappeared entirely. At the dessert the male attendants were 
dismissed, and Meerzeloff, who declared that he was determined to 
make his old comrades happy, directed cach of his guests to choose 
the one of the band of singers which was most to his taste. 

Accustomed frem the cradle to blind obedience, and well assured 
that they could find neither protection nor defence among the serfs 


of Sokolin-Slaw, the poor girls upon whom the choice of the officers | 


fell quietly submitted to their fate, with one single exception—name- 
ly, that of Maryna, the most beautiful of them all, who, taking ad- 


vantage of the moment, fled from the castle and directed her footsteps | 


owards the country. 


_“* What is this?” cried Meerzeloff on hearing the rumor of her 
flight ; “‘ what savage dare shake off my yoke? 
fly in pursuit of Maryna, and le 


t her be brought back without de- 
lay.” 


One of the men to whom this order was given was the brother of | 


Maryna, and the other her affianeed husband. They obeyed his com. 
mands, however, as they were compelled to do,and went off after the 
fugitive like dogs in the pursuit of game, and ten minutes had 
scarcely elapsed before Maryna was bréught back pale, trembling, 
and bedewed with tears. But as soon as she was restored to the 


Kej-Ivan, Alexis, | 


castle, Maryna and the other damsels Were arrayed in georgeous 
dresses, and decorated with a profusion of gems and flowers; and 
night having arrived, commenced in a saloon refulgent with light 
one of those brutal orgies which the Russian nobles, with their half- 
savage ideas, call a ‘* supper of Eden.” 

By midnight the sound of music had ceased in the chateau. Those 
of the serfs whose duties did not keep them at their posts had dis. 
persed in the village. Kej-Ivan and Alexis, the brother and lover of 
Maryna, had retired tu a cabaret, where, to chase away the thoughts 
that disturbed them, they were drinking freely. 

During this time Maffa, the favorite of Mcerzeloff, was burning 
with jealousy. Her master had not allowed her to go down to the 
banquet, lest her beauty should have attracted the attention of the 
other officers. She had, however, notwithstanding this, been a wit- 
ness to the “* drama of love,” and, enraged beyond measure at what 
she beheld, resolved to be revenged upon her faithless lord and lover. 
She accordingly wentt» the caboret where Kej-I[van and Alexis were 
drinking, and reproached them with their want of spirit, saymg, 
“ Base wretch4s! you sit here drinking while robbed of your sister 
and your wife!” 

‘They denied that they were the base connivers at their own dis- 
honor. They were rather the victims of their tyrannical lord. Maffa 
continued to taunt them until they became greatly incensed, and 
were on the point of ill-treating her; but she said, “ For shame ! 
rather be the avengers of your own wrongs than the assassins of a 
helpless woman ;” and continued to work upon their feelings until 
she at length made them swear that they would take no rest until 
Meerzeloft had fallen under their avenging hands. ‘“ Venveance!” 
now became the ery, and in less than half an hour that cry was re- 
peated by a band of 400 peasants, who had been assembled by Kej- 
Ivan and his friend. 

In about three hours after this, and just before the dawn of day, 
while the eccupants of the chateau were locked in the fast embraces 
of sleep, a band of nearly 400 peasants, each bearing a truss of straw, 
surrounded the mansion, which, like most of the residenees of the 
province of Tembof, was built of wood. Ata given signal they set 
fire to the fence which surrounded the chateau, and then retiring to 
a distance, armed with muskets, axes, pitchforks, and scythes, they 
Waited until the seigneur of Sokolin.-Slaw, and his guests, should be 
aroused from their slumbers by the conflagration. 

Meerzeloff, the first alarmed by the light, rushed out and tried to 
clear the gate; but the conients of a musket, which exiended him 
upon the ground, told him what his guests had toexpect. Tie latter 
presently appeared, sword in hand, resolved, if possible, to surmount 
the two-fold obstacle opposed to their escape by the flames and the 
infuriated band of peasants. A terrible and bloedy encounter now 
took place, in which the oflicers were fortunate enough to lose but 
one of their number, Captain Dranberg, and ultimately effected a 
retreat into a sma!l wood, overcome with fatigue, their hair partly 
burned from their heads, and their clothes torn to tatters in the deadly 
encounter with the peasants. Four of their number were dangerously 
wounded. 

As soon as the officers had fled, the peasants ran to the reesue of the 
females, and then returned to gratify their feelings of revenge in the 
most savage manner. ‘They made a tremendous fire of fir-wood, and 
as soon as it had beeome clear and bright threw the living body of the 
unhappy MeerZeloff into the midst of the glowing furnace. Maffa, 
too late repenting of her jealousy, in vain supplicated them to spare 
the yet breathing sufferer, and in reply to her troublesome entreaties, 
they actually took her and threw her into the fire after him. They 
next proceeded to burn down the chateau, and to destroy every thing 
that had belonged to its unfortunate owner. 

As soon as the occurrence reached the ears of ths emperor Nicho- 
las, his majesty ordered that a judicial inquiry should take place into 
the circumstances of the case, and the result was the apprebension 
and trial of 283 of the peasants. 

The above facts having been detailed in evidence, the tribunal con- 
demned the prisoners, in the first place, to receive a hundred blows 
of the knout—a punishment almost equal to a sentence of death, 
since seldom does more than one in ten survive it; and, secondly, 
that all the survivors should be sent to labor fer life in the mines of 
Siberia. 

The emperor, in consideration of the cause and provocation of their 
offence, has commuted the sentence to banishment in the Caucasus ; 
and those capable of bearing arms are to be enrolled in the Cossack 
regiment of the line. 


Oe 


AN EPIGRAM—such as it is. 


A PREACHES, 
“Tis right to try to fill your place, 


Whate’er your station be, or age.” 
B RESPONDS, 


“ This verse is right, # that’s the case, 
For it exactly fills the page.” 
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s From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A ROMAN EXECUTION UNDER GREGORY XVI. | 


Yesterday, (January 20th,) at the corners of the streets, small 
groups of persons were seen standing to read a slip of written paper, 


about the size of a common bill of exchange—such a slip of paper | 


as might extemporize a reward of a few pao'i for the finding of a 
reticule. We looked over a tall fellow’s shoulder, and read that 
, aged forty, for parricide committed on his mother, 
and — —— Tagliacozze, for the assassination of his friend, were to 
be led for decapitation on the following morning, at fifteen o’clock, 
in the street of the Circus Maximus. At seven the following morn- 








* And did he at last become penitent ?” 

**No; he held out.” 

** And in that case, must the sentence be executed ?” 

‘** Yes, before sunset, unless the Santa Pedro himself interfere, and 
order otherwise.” 

The day, therefore, might be passed, as in fact it was, by the peo- 
ple now fast collecting to see blood spilt, as did their ancestors in the 
Collosseum hard by. We never assisted at an execution in England; 


_ but what we saw this morning in a more impressible population, 


ing, we accordingly set off to sce a guillotine among the ruins of | 


ancient Rome! We put ourselves out of breath in ascending the 
Quirinal from the Piazza Barbarini, where we live; we turned to 
the right at the quattre fontane, and soon passed the model of our 
Hyde Park, Achilles mounting guard at the Pope’s door. We ran 
down the Quirinal on the opposite side, crossed the Saburra, and 
after being obstructed by the masons and the muddy road round the 
spot where they are repairing all that remains of the Forum of Ner- 
va, we skirted the arch of Septimius Severus and the Mammertine 
prison, with all its recollections of Cataline and St. Paul, and pass- 
ing under the Capitol, and along the Palatine and «the Cwsarein 
ruins on its brow, we arrived, in twenty five minutes’ good walking, 
(no man lounges to an execution,) at the Arch of Janus, close to 
which, by the church of St. Giorgio in Velabro, we came suddenly 


collected at this hour; for they were in the secret and we were not. 
There is a great deal to be done at Rome between the fvot of the 
scaffold and the fall of the axe, (a sentinel ateach angle of the scaf- 
fold, and some dirty men and boys, not ebove one hundred persons 
in all, were staring up at the apparatus.) It was evident that some 
time would elapse ; nor, indeed, did the first of the two heads, the 
penitent and confessed one, fall till three hours after; while the im- 
penitent and obdurate malefactor kept the crowd waiting for seven 
or eight hours afierwards, and died unshriven, after nearly biting off 
the priest’s ear, who had placed it near his mouth to catch the hoped 
for suunds of his late repentance. Our first feeling was disappoint- 
ment! a ruder apparatus could not have been seen at an impromptu 
execution in New Zealand. Our imagination had suggested a 
squared, dovetailed, morticed piece of solid carpentry—a framed ma- 
chine ; and had attached to it some perfection of mechanical contri- 
vance, some spring, as if to discharge an arrow from a bow when the 
minute came. We saw a rude, square piece of dirty timber, with 
the rhombodial knife screwed to it, prevented from falling by two 
rude bolts of rusty iron, the supports of which could be withdrawn, 
and its cxtremeties let into a coarse gruove between two poles daubed 
with soap; a stout cord, ahd an iron peg to which it was attached 
till wanted. The whole thing seemed insecure on its legs; the up- 
rights shook, and the stage was not so steady as that on which a 
show is stilted at a country fair. Much rain had fallen; the earth 
was muddy below the scaffold, and they had thrown down some cart- 
loads of rubbish, (among which you might have picked up, as you 
always may at Rome, bits of porphyry, verde antiques, and fine mar- 
bles.) Under the scaffold, at the height of nie steps from the 
ground, there was seen a box, a mysterious, common.looking, servant- 
maid’s box, without a lock—a large pot of water, and a sponge! 
Thickly strewed with sawdust was the stage above. Attached to 
the piace destined to receive the neck, (a hole like our stocks for the 
ancles, and to get to which it was plain the sufferer had to kneel 
and lean forward, at asort of prie-diew,) there hung a bag of leather 
like a workman’s apron. On the right of the fatal instrument, and 


other was the Arch of Janus; before it was the Aventine and the 
Circus Maximus ; and behind, the Piazza Montanara, the Theatre of 
Marcellus, and al! the St. Giles and Billingsgate of Rome. If the 
incident were striking to have met the carnifex in the great Christian 
temple of modern Rome, it was not less so to see the modern instru- 
ment of capital punishment (so associated with revolutionary horrors 
in our times) alight, as it were, from the clouds, like an obscene vul- 
ture, amidst the ruins of Rome, and over the Cloaca Mazima of the 
Tarquins. We stayed about the wild and desolate spot for more 
than two hours, to study the crowd, and then determined to meet 
the coming procession at some short distance, and see what kind of 
character nature had impressed on the features going to be stuck on 
two spikes waiting for them on the front rail of the scaffuld ; for the 
paper had said, ‘* Con esposizione della testa,” and we knew it would 
be as good as its word. The morning was cold and damp for Rome, 
80 we kept in motion, and talked with trades-people, (such trade as is 
exercised in this filthy quarter—whip thongs, drovers’ poles, sausa- 
ges, candles, Indian corn, flour, salt fish, macaroni, fenne! roots, 
eon coarse, brown, or white earthen ware,) standing at their 
oors. 

“* When will the execution take place ?” 

“Chi lo sa? That depends on the penitenza. Last time a man 
kept the guillotine and its attendants gvaiting till near the angelo,” 
@ix o’clock, P. M.) 


proved to us the worse than inutility of all such spectacles: the at- 
tendence on them ,we are now quite satisfied, is that of mere curiesi- 
ty. So far from the crowd being hushed or awed, so far from all 
men’s tongues being employed in whispers on the horrid crimes 
which had entailed the punishment, the movement was one, we re- 
peat, of mere curiosity. They came to see what the instrument was 
like, and what the behavior of the criminal would prove. After long 


| waiting,and marching and countermarching of the Pope’s whole mili- 
_ tary force—(leaving, as it must have done, St. Angelo defenceless)— 
| after seeing a whole regiment of cavalry and another of infantry 


manceuvre in the mud, and blow their bugles most unseasonably, 
(but prayer and fire works, benedictions and explosions, go together 


| in this country,) there was a murmur of vengano, vengano. Wehad 


posted ourselves at a wheelwright’s door—a civil man, who offered us 


_achair—and presently we saw a huge crucifix moving towards us ; 


it soon arrived, and was followed by two carts, each with its criminal 


| seated between two of the confratternita della consolatione, arrayed 
upon the frightful object of our curiosity. Very few people were 


in a loose gown and hood, with holes to see through, who appeared 


_ intent on their charitable duty ; one of the miserable twain requiring 


the whole support of their arms, which were passed round his waist, 
his face fixed on a book which they held close to it—the other making 
large use of those cervical muscles which were so soon to be divided, 
ard looking around with a countenance of small concern and of 


_ natural color—(the first man’s blood had entirely retreated upon his 


heart, and the capillaries were blanched.) We had seen enough, 
imagination was fully equal to the rest, and this was the point at 
which we quitted the scene, smiling at the deplorable weakness at 
home, which, at the time when Romilly would have abolished for 


, over the horror of these useless and brutalizing scenes, again and 
_ again referred to the judges of the land, the law authorities forsooth, 


the great question of the peril of doing away the punishment of 


_ death; they might as well have asked’ a committee of parish 


schoolmasters. apothecaries, and church.wardens—fur it was not a 


| technical question, but a great, broad, philosophical consideration for 
| all humanity—an appeal to experience, of which every British citi- 
_ zen had had but too much—a question not to be settled by men in 
| ermine, with powdered wigs, but by the moral sense, intelligence, 


and right feeling of the country. It Aad, in fact, been settled long 
before the Christian era, in the admirable pleading of Diodotus for 
the people of Mytilene—a colony which feared reprisals when it re- 
lapsed into the hands of its ancient masters, the Athenians. (Thu- 


| eyd. 1. iii.) Yes! we had now seen, and been irrefragably convinced! 














We had heard bargains made, quarrels broached, horses shod, and 
wheels fitted to their tires, under the scaffold of the guillotine, and 
we determined to add our mite of execration to the repetition of such 
horrors ; it was not, perhaps, an occasion, you will say, but Rome is 
alwaysa place for classical recolleetions, and we recollected the hor- 
ror which the ancient people (among the unworthy, priest-ridden, 
untaught, ill-fed, and worse.clothed descendands of whom we had 
passed two hours) entertained concerning modes of death which 
mutilated that body which they desired to surrender, Dis Manibus, 
entire! The poct alludes to the mutilation of Caius Marius, when 


| he fell into the hands of Sylla— 
quite close to it, was the Tiber, and the Temple of Vesta; on the | 


** Floc cruciatu 
Lentulus, hac pena caruit! ceciditque Cethegus 
INTEGER, et jacuit Catilina Capavere TorTo.”’ 
—_— ES 


Mope or Epvucating Davcurers.—The desire that many persons 
feel to give their children a better education than has been bestowed 
upon themselves, is laudable, because it proceeds from sincere affee- 
tion ; but how often is the success equal to the motives which acta- 
ates? How often is the manner of attempting at all calulated forat 
taining the object so earnestly sought ? An ambition to promote 
the welfare of children reconciles parents to part with them at that 
tender age when they ought to command more constant care, than 
they generally need at ainore advanced time of life; and this ambi- 
tion is so strong, that it will even cause little girls to be consigned to 
the blighting atmosphere of a crowded school-room, there to bewail 
the loss of the warm hearth, or the airy room of their homes, and 
all the comforts which depend upon a mother’s solicitude. Witha 
view to their being educated—that is to say, fitted for the world, 
and for the discharge of their respective duties in it, —girls are sent 
to school, and are there condemned to a dull course of lessons, be- 
fore their minds have sufficient strength to imbibe any kind of learn- 
ing that requires mental labour, and before their understandings are 
equal to any greater exertion than that of perceiving the difference 
between a roasted apple anda sugar plum.— English Housekeeper. 
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From Belzoni’s Travels. | sions, observing their gestures afforded us great amusement ; but our 


WATER IN THE DESERT. 


Speaking in general of a desert, there are few springs of water, 
* , » . . eile 40 
some of them at the distance of four, six, or eight days’ journey 


thirst is increased and he suffers more than betore; but when the 
dreadful calamity happens that the next well which is so anxiously 
sought for is fuund dry, the misery of sneh a situation cannot well 
be described. ‘The camels, which afford the only means of escape, 
cannot proceed to another well; and if the travellers kill them to 
extract the little liquid that remains in their stomachs, they them- 
selves can advance no farther. ‘The situation must be dreadful, and 
admits of no resource. I must not omit what I have been told hap- 
pens in such cases. 

Many perish victims of the most horrible thirst. 1 
the value of a cup of water is really felt. He that has a zenzabia of 
it is the richest of all. In such cases there is no distinction of rank ; 
if the master has none the servant will not give it to him, for very 


save that of another, particularly in a caravan in the desert, where 
people are strangers to each other. 
haps a rich one, perhaps the owner of all the caravans! 
for a cup of water—no one gives it to him—he offers all he possesses 
—no one hears him—they are all dying, though by walking a few 
hours farther they might be saved—the camels are lying down, and 
cannot be made to rise—no one has strength to walk—only he that 


has a glass of that precious liquor lives to walk a mile farther, and | 


then perhaps dies too. Ifthe veyafes on the sea are dangerous so 


are those in the deserts; at sea, the provisions very often fail; in the | 


desert it is worse; at sea, storms, are met with; in the desert there 
cannot be a greater storm than to find a dry well; at sea, one meets 


with pirates—we fly—we surrender—we die; in the desert they | 
rob the travellery of all his property and water; they let him | 


live perhaps—but what a life !—to die the most barbarous and ago- 
nizing death. 
posed to the burning sun, without shelter, and no hopes of finding 
either, is the most terrible situation that a man can be placed in, and, 


sound is heard in the ears, which brings on deafness, and the brains 
appear to grow thick and inflamed—al! these feelings arise from the 
want of a little water! In the midst of all this misery, the deceit- 
ful morasses appear to the traveller at no great distance, something 
like a lake or river of clear fresh water. ‘The deception of this phe- 
nomenon is well known, as I mentioned before, but it does not fail to 
invite the longing traveller towards that element, and to remind him 
of the happiness of being on such a spot. 


he advances towards it, the more it recedes from him, till at last it 
vanishes entirely, and the deluded passenger often asks, where 
is the water he saw at no great distance; he can scarcely be- 
lieve that he was so decived ; he protests that that he saw the waves 
running before the wind, and the reflection of the high rocks on the 
water. 


native ; he must endure the fatigue of travelling on a camel, which 
is troublesome even to people in full health, or hc must be left behind 
on the sand without any assistance, and rer ain so until a slow death 
come to relieve him. What horror!—what a brutal proceeding to 
an unfortunate sick man! No one remains with him, not even his 
old and faithful servant; no one will stay and die with him; all pity 
his fate, but no one will be his companion. Why not stop the cara. 
van till he is better, or do what they can for the best till he dies ? No, 
this delay cannot be; it will put all in danger of per'shing with 
thirst if they do not reach the next well within such a time ; besides, 


who will not only refuse to put themselves in danger, but will not 


know him or not. 
In contrast to the evil, there is the luxury of the desert and all its 


sport, which is generally at the well; there is enjoyed all the delight | 


of drinking as much water as one likes, which tastes not unlike cor- 
dials or other precious liquors, with the others in that situation. The 


kind of basin made of clay, which is filled up by the drivers from the 
well, where the thirsty animals all drink together, camels, sheep, 
dogs, donkeys, and birds, as it is the only time they can partake of 
that liquid ; for if it is not drawn u 
it. I only saw four species of birds—viz., the vulture, crow, wild 
pigeon, and partridge; we cat some of the last, and found them 
very good. The crows are the most numerous, they tease the camels 
by picking their wounds, if they have any. The other and most 
pleasing diversion is the benutiful damscls who come as shepherdesses 
to water their flocks; after being assured that there is no danger in 
approaching strangers, they become more sociable. 


It is then that | 


What a situation for a man, per- | 
He is dying | 


In short, to be thirsty in a desert without water, ex. | 


If, perchance, a traveller | 
is not undeceived, he quickens his pace to reach it sooner; the more | 


even wait a few hours to save the life of an individual, whether they Breas, er apetibediongaoten 


On such occa. | 


water skins being filled, and the camels loaded, we were obliged 


' to quit these dear spots, always with the hope of meeting another 


like the last in a few days, and so on till we reached the blessed 


| Nile. 
frem one another, and not at all sweet water; on the contrary, it is } 
generally s*lt or bitter, so that if the thirsty traveller diinks otf it, his | 


DISTRESSING STORY. 


A young actress, says the Droit, who wiil be remebered by the 
frequenters of the theatres on the Boulevards, has just died ina state 
of the most cruel suffering and neglect in the hospital of St. Louis, 
atthe early age of 25 years. Beautiful, graccful, and intelligent, 
Mademoiselle Estival had made herself remarked at her debut in se- 
veral characters of the modern drama, and her place was already 
marked on a stage of more importance than that of the Ambigu-Co. 


| mique, when a singular circumstance, which had the most fata] in. 


fluence on her future fate, induced her to leave Paris and contract 
an engagement with the director of the French Theatre in Lon- 
don. 

A young man, calling himself Count Gustave de Boncourt, wear- 


" s0r | ing the decoration of the Legion of Honor, and hving in great style 
few are the instances where a man will voluntarily lose his life to | 


at No. 11. in the Rue du Faubourg Poissonniere, where he gave 
himself out Garde-General des Forets, procured an introduction te 
the young actress, and made her considerable presents. This yonng 
man, whose luxurious style of living, whose horses, carriages, and 
prodigality had promptly seduced the young actress, this pretended 
Count Gustave de Boncourt, was no other than a man named Henri 
Journet, who had been previously condemned to five years confine- 
ment in irons for forgery ; had been alternately a sub-oflicer in a re- 
giment of cavalry, then a domestic servant, and who, while in this 
position had robbed his master and mistress, M. and Madame Cham- 
py de Boizeraud, who lived in the Rue de Baume, of 50,000f. in 
notes, 1,800f. in cash, and a considerable quantity of jewels, shawls, 
plate, &c. 

In 1836 Journet was condemned by the Court of Assizes of Paris 
to 20 years’ hard labor to the hulks. Mademoiselle Estival was sum. 
moned to appear as a witness in this case ; but it appeared, accord- 
ing to the indictment, that she had received the greater portion of 
the stolen jewels, together with a considerable sum.of money, with- 


; | out, however, being able to suspect from what source they had been 
I believe, one of the greatest sufferings that a human being can sus. | 


tain: the eyes grow inflamed, the tongue and lips swell, a hollow | 


derived ; and that in order to avoid appearing in court, she had set 
off for England. Since that time she had not returned to France; 


_ but a few months ago her health being exhausted by late hours, by 


excesses, and perhaps moved by regret, she found herself in so deplo- 
sable a condition, that the medical men recommended her as a last 
resouree, to return, and breathe her native air. She came back to 
Paris, but here she found everything changed as much as herself. A 
prey to incessant suffering from a disease of the chest, she exhausted 
her last resources, and soon found herself reduced to the necessity of 
soliciting admission into the hospital St. Louis, where, however, she 
entered in a false name. 


For four months Mademoiselle Estival waited for death—calm, 


| resigned, not uttering a single complaint, indulging in no regret, and 
| obstinately refusing to solicit favors from any one, or to call to her 


bedside any of those who had known her in the height’of her beauty 
and her fortune. On Thurs ‘ay last, however, when she found her. 


If, unfortunately, any one falls sick on the road, there is no alter. | self at the last point of her incurable malady, and perceived that she 


had only a short time to live, she yielded to the solicitations of one of 
the religious sisters who watch by the bedside of the dying. She 
pronounced the name of a person from whom she had in former 


| days received, not merely favors, but proofs of sincere affection. A 
| few minutes afterwards, an express sent off to the Viscompte de 


, 
announced to him the approach of the last hour of the young woman 


_ in whose future fate he had once taken so warm an interest, but who 
_had disappointed his intentions. 
_ pital of St. Louis. On his arrival a smile played on the pale lips of the 


He immediately went to the hos- 


dying girl—a ray of gladness sparkled in her eyes. With a grateful 


they are all difierent parties, generally of merchants or travellers, | voice she thanked him, asked his pardon for the past, and said that 


she should die satisfied and resigned, since he had not repelled her 
In another hour the young girl, once so 
brilliant—the actress once so applauded—died in the asylum opened 


| forindigence by the hand ef pity—a terrible lesson. 


Dirricutiy or BrearHinc.—It may, however, be noticed, that 
the difficulty of respiration does not affect every body equally, nor 


| the same person at all times; and it probably depends in a great 


beasts, mixed with birds, drink close together at the well. There isa | measure upon the state of his health, for when I have been the least 


| unwell, I used to be troubled with head-aches, at 13,000 feet, whilst * 


I have experienced nothing of the kind at 16,000 feet. At Boorendo, 


| 15,000 feet, I had a severe cold, ‘and I felt a sense of suffocation, 
p from the well, they cannot reach | 


while at rert, worse than ever I experienced at 19,000 when in mo- 


tion. Exertion of any kind; especially ascending hills, increases 
| these symptoms, and at ftom 17,000 to 19,000 feet; head-aches are 
| almost constant, and a person can scarce y take half a dozen steps 


without a rest. When encamped above 16,000 feet, the difficulty of 
breathing was really distressing, and I have often thought myself on 
the point of being suffecated.for hours together.—Capt. A. Gerard’s 
account of the Kaonawur, inthe Himaldya. 
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From the Seuthern Literary Messenge. 


LEGEND OF THE 
HAUNTED CASTLE. © 


Ay ! porque asi agitarse e] hombre insano ! 
Y viendo yaa los pies; o ciego! abierto 
Elsepulero gozarte :— 





On a branch of the Gaudalquiver which loses itself among the heights 
of the Sierra Nevada, may be seen to this day, the remains of an old 
chateau, whose bare and blackened walls frown in grim majesty upon 


the silver waters, which now mirror only desolation. Thick moss has | 


grown over and obscures the once valued memorials of an almost regal 
pride and magnificence. A hoary, matted massof ivy covers, and par- 
tially supports, the decaying and crumbling tower which stands on the 
left side of the castle ; its angle of inclination is so great, that the tot- 
tering old ruin seems momentarily on the point of falling, and will inevi- 
tably crash in its descent, the gay group of young orange trees, whose 
glossy leaves and graceful wavings convey to an imaginative mind the 
idea, that they rejoice in being the only living things which dare to look 
cheerful in a spot so melancholy and desolate. The prospect is even 
worse on entering the house. The only furniture of the large, dark and 


dismal hal!, which is ornamented with grotesque earvings of saints and | 


angels, consists of an antique, worm-eaten picture, half fallen from its 


frame. It is a portrait ; and the brilliancy of a few tints, which have | 


bid defiance to time, testifies that the forgotten form ef the original was 
once clothed in gay and costly attire. 

Crumbling balustrades and crazy staircases forbid the most inquisitive 
adventurer to pursue his investigations much farther; and the terror of 
the superstitious guides,—for there is no heart which does not quail in 
the vicinity of that terrible ruin,—urges the traveller to leave the bats 
and reptiles in undisturbed possession of their accustomed haunts. 

For myself, I felt a strange and peculiar sentiment of enjoyment in 
lingering among the scattered and decayed monuments of ancient gran- 
deur. These appear in the magnificent proportions of the buildings and 
surrounding grounds, though the hand of taste can no longer be dis- 
cerned amid the desolate chambers of the house, or the gnarled and mat- 
ted masses, which probably, in former days, ornamented the pleasure- 
grounds and gardens ; their dark and heavy luxuriance now makes the 
ruin more sombre and forbidding. 

The opposite side of the river is equally desolate, although tradition 
tells us, that, in the palmy days of splendor, when the old ‘ Castillo de 
las Torres’ was the wonder and admiration of the country from Seville 
to Grenada, it was rendered scarcely less attractive, by a very lovely but 
unostentatious villa, whose former site is still pointed out. 


These situations are remarkable, as having been, in by-gone times, the | 


witnesses of a most terrible domestic tragedy. The minutest particulars 
relating to it are treasured with care by the oldest’ of the neighboring 


peasantry, although they affect a certain air of mystery with regard to | 


them, which caused me to inquire diligently before I arrived at the follow- 
ing particulars. 





The Castle de las Torres, as I have said, was once the pride and 
glory of that portion of the country. Its master, a noble marquis, in 
spite of hereditary pride, was reverenced and almost idolized by the 
peasants, whose descendants describe him as the noblest and most 


exalted of men, perfect in the graces and accomplishments of a knight | 


and gentleman, handsome, intelligent, brave, and generous to profusion. 
The lofty old walls which I have described as so startlingly desolate, 
were accustomed in those days to resound with music and mirth. Gay 
and gallant cavaliers contended upon the now matted and weed-zrown 
lawn for the supreme beauty of their fair mistresses, whese flashing eyes 
and merry peals of laughter enlivened the halls, now made slimy and 
loathsome by the reptiles which creep over them. 

The last noble Marquis de las Torres, while still in the state of bach- 
elorship, had sv impaired his finances by profuse hospitality and generos- 
ity, that he was fain to call to his aid his natural and acquired graces, in 
order to rescue him from his embarrassments. The reputation of these 
so won upon the heart of a wealthy and beautiful heiress, the Seiora 
Isabel, whose years of discretion permitted her to dispose of her wealth 


} 


and charms as she pleased, that he soon found himself a far richer if | 


not a happier man than he had ever been. 
The lady, although no longer very young, was still singularly beauti- 


ful and fascinating — her manners having attained a perfection of pol- | 
I | 


ish, which is rarely or never found in early youth. Her stately step and 
glorious black eyes were probably as attractive as her vast forwne, to her 
admiring husband. Hertemper, however, was violent, overbearing, and 
vindictive in the extreme; so much so, that she became the terror as 
well as the admiration of the country. Many a harsh and cruel deed is 


recorded of her, though none so shocking and unnatural as theone which | 


follows. 


It was soon whispered that her husband, of whom she was intensely | 


jealous, was happier any where than in his stately and sumptuous 
home. Any domestic contentions however were carefully concealed, 
and the Marquis always appeared the most devoted of husbands. 
Nearly opposite the castle, on the other side of the river, arose the 
white walls of a less costly but very beautiful residence, whose only oc- 
cupants, were an old man with a maiden sister, and a lovely young 
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grand-daughter. This girl, whom they called Eléna, attained her seven- 
teenth birthday on the eve of the festival of Santa Catarina, which was 
to be celebrated with great magnificence at the castle. She was very 
lovely, so much so asto attract the attention of the Marquis’s friends as 
they occasionally caught a glimpse ef her graceful form on the frent bal- 
cony which overhung the river. Many a sportive jest connected with 
the fair neighbor, who smiled so sweetly whenever she saw the Marquis, 
had passed the lips of the guests, and rankled in the heart of the Mar- 
chioness. Apparently, the Lord of las Torres either despised or neg- 
lected these hints, for he continued his frequent visits to the pretty rural 
villa, and often spoke of its fair and almost unprotected inmate with the 
admiration and affection of a fond parent. 

On the eve of the festival of Santa Catarina, the young Eléna de Cas- 
tres sat alone on the moonlit baleony. The song had faltered on her 
lips, and the strings of her guitar snapt one by one, as she endeavored 
to elicit their wonted melody. She gazed with tearful eyes on the water, 
almost beneath her feet, whose unceasing ripples broke the bright moon- 
beams into a thousand atoms. But neither the beauty of the mirroring 
water, nor the serenity of the sky, nor the snow-capped chain of the Si- 
erra Nevada losing itself in the distance and darkness, awoke any plea- 
sing sensations in her bosom. She was thinking how very gay the castle 
would be on the following day, and how gracefully Don Luis de Mendo- 
za would dance the sprightly fundango, and how very cruel her aunt was 
to consider her too young to go, and she almost seventeen. 

A manly footstep broke the silence. Eléna sprang up, and flew to 
meet the Marquis with a degree of delight, which his fair lady would 
have very little approved. 

“‘Oh, I am so thankful to you for coming,” said she. “My aunt has 
said positively I shall not go to the castle to-morrow.” 

“ And wherefore, mi corazoncita ? Is she afraid of your meeting the 
Senor Don Luis there ?” 

Eléna blushed and answered, “ he will be there, and my aunt forbids 
me to go.”’ 

“ And you cannot succeed in softening the old lady’s feelings towards 
your handsome young cavalier ?”’ 

“‘ Not at all,” sighed Elena, ‘‘ her heart is a flint—she calls Don Luis 
a dissipated boy, and me a silly child.” 

‘* Hard, hard, indeed,” laughed the visiter. 

*‘ But in truth,” said the young lady, “ I believe a little intrigue is all 
she desires. She cannot bear that I should marry quietly, without at 
least half a dozen lovers to break their hearts on the occasion, or get up 
some kind of domestie romance for her amusement.” 

‘“‘ The old lady thinks she will live over again her youth in your con- 
quests. Is it not so?” 

“Tt is ; she thinks me the image of herself, making due allowance for 
the degeneracy fof the age, and she is continually telling me of her 
scores of lovers. For myself, I am quite content with one.” 

“ And your grandfather ?” 

‘Oh, he never interferes. He puts implicit faith in the old Spanish 
proverb, that ‘ the more a woman’s will is thwarted, the better she wil 
be ;’ and therefore, he leaves matters entirely in my aunt’s hands to insure 
my being brought to perfection.” 

“ And it seeme your lover and yourself have determined to take the 
matter in your own hands, and elope in the confusion of to-morrow’s fes- 
tivities ?”’ 

“ But there is no hope now, for she said positively that I should not 
go.” 

‘“‘ Well, let me arrange this little affair for you. Suppose you seem to 
submit quietly to your aunt’s decree ; I willtake care to have her out of 
the way, by Sending for her to the castle in the morning for the ostensible 
purpose of assisting in the preparations.” 

At this juncture, although neither perceived it, a dark figure glided 
noiselessly up the river bank, and stood in a listening attitude behind a 
group of palmettos, which effectually screened it from view. The de- 
mon of jealousy had prompted La Senora Isabel to dog her husband’s 
footsteps, to hear and judge for herself. 

“And then,” continued the Marquiss, “ you can come uhobserved to 
the castle in the evening. You had better come masked, for to tell the 
truth, the Senora is a little tinctured with jealousy, and she is so violent 
that it weuld not be altogether prudent to meet her.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

‘¢ But meet me at the fountain of the Graces, near the western turret, 
and there shall this fair hand be disposed of, at least to our satisfac- 
tion.” 

“Noble Marquis” — 

“Nay, nay, there is no time for acknowledgements—I must hasten 
home, or my relentless Senora may perchance send hither in search of 
me. Adieu, mi vida. Wear this jewel to distinguish you to-morrow, in 
case there should be any difficulty; and placing on her hand a diamond 
of rare magnificence, he took his leave. 

The young girl gazed after him, till he was out ef sight; and then, 
with a heart full of hope, and head crowned with gay fancies, she en- 
tered the house. 


With very different feelings did the Marchesa wend her way home- 
ward. Her boatmen, who with their little barge lay concealed in the 
shadow of the bank, were heard afterwards to say, that the appearance of 
their mistress, as she bared her head to the moonbeams, was that of a 
beautiful demon. Her eyes glistened like those of a serpent, and her 
delicately chiselled features assumed the livid rigidity of acorpse. Long 
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cherished doubts had hitherto tortured her mind with jealousy, and the 
seeming confirmation of her suspicions now goaded her to madness. 

Ere she’reached the opposite bank of the sparkling river, her dark re- 
solution had been formed. Wrapping the black mantilla around her 
head, she hastened to her chamber, and there, having secured herself 
from the intrusion of any living or moving object, save the flickering 
moonbeams which played upon the floor, and lighted her silver crucifix, 
she brooded vver, and arranged her scheme of vengeance, whose very 
horror nerved her resolution. ‘‘ Aye, aye, that fair hand shall indeed 


. be disposed of, to the satisfaction of one whose interference they little 


dread.” 

The possibility of her mistake never fur a moment entered her imagi- 
nation. The increasing coldness of the Marquis had long excited her 
indignation, and she had ever been on the watch to discover its cause,— 
never for an instant suspecting that her own violent passions had alien- 
ated the affection of the husband whom she idolized. 

It is exceedingly probable that the lady might have had other causes 
for her jealousy, than that here narrated; but this is the only one whose 
remembrance has survived. , 

The following morning rose bright and clear upon the gilded turrets 
and crystal fountains which sparkled in the sunbeams as they fell upon 
the magnificent Castello. The festival of Santa Catarina was to be ce- 
Jebrated with unusual splendor, less in honor of the Saint herself, than 
of the Knights of St. Catharine, who were sojourning at the Castle. 

Preparations for the religious and military festival were made with 
all the magnificence customary in an age and nation, where personal 
ptowess was the strongest claim to admiration, and the chief attributes 
of religion, pride and pomp. 

Thus the day wore on until the hour of siesta arrived; when, every 
one, weatied with the heat and fatigue of the morning, sought rest and 
repose. Silence prevailed throughout the mansion; the Marchioness 
again wrapped the mantilla around her stately person, and descended to 
the boat. The drewsy boatmen, who were following the example of 
their masters in yielding to the intense heat, were, much to their annoy- 
ance, aroused; and again the lady approached the enchanting villa of 
Las Castres. 

She ascended the sloping bank softly, and met no one to interrupt her 
progress. She entered the house, axd without being observed, gained 
the chamber of Elena. The room was small, but fitted up with an ex- 
quisite degree of taste and neatness, emblematical of the innocence and 
virgin purity of its occupant. On every side was seen the simple but 
elegant preparations for the festivities of the evening. The gala dress 
lay upon the bed, and choicest perfumes were on the table. A wreath of 
orange-flowers for the hair, and a gold rosary with its sparkling cross 
were placed on a small marble table near the bed, and even the deli- 
cately embroidered slippers were ready fer use. The fair mistress of 
the chamber breathed softly in her quiet and child-like sleep. The lady 
paused ; and, bending over her, contemplated for a while the rare and 
almost infantile loveliness of the sleeper—strangely contrasted with the 
turbulent feelings and violent passions which marred her own magnifi- 
cent beauty. Apparently pleasant fancies occupied the mind of the un- 
conscious girl, for a smile at that moment half parted the bright rose co- 
lored lips—a smile so sweet that it might have softened the heart of her 
vindictive enemy, had not at that moment a sparkle of light, from a dia- 
mond of singular beauty, gleamed upon her sight. She recognized her 
husband’s ring on the delicately beautiful hand which bung so carelessly 
in its unconscious grace. This steeled her heart, and sealed the fate of | 
her victim. With an uprfaltering hand she dropped a portion of the 
contents of a small vial on the half open lips. This vial contained poi- 
son collected from the fangs of the Cobra de Capello. A few minutes 
only sufficed for it to take effect. The rich blood quickly retreated from 
the cheeks, giving place to large black spots—the white besom heaved 
violently for a short time, then became perfectly still—and the form of | 
the loveliest maiden of Andalusia rapidly changed to that of a livid and 
blackened corpse. But the work was not even then completed. Death 
itself did not satisfy the cruel and vindictive woman. She drew from its 
silver sheath a sharp stiletto, and without quailing, without even shud- 
dering, she severed the hand from the delicately rounded arm of the un- 
fortunate girl. She then re-arranged the drapery in the most life-like 
manner possible, drew close the curtains, and withdrew from that dark 
and deathly chamber, with no other emotions than those of gratified 1e- 
venge, and triumph. 

* » ” = * 3 * 


Noblemen, bishops, knights, and ladies—the beautiful and the gay— 


ecclesiastics, and laymen—the wise and foolish—the young and old, 
crowded around the extensive tables, which groaned under all the splen- 
dor that wealth and taste could heap upon them. The pillars were gar- 
landed with gayest wreaths. Lights flashed around the columns, and a- 
long the verandahs, and throughout the trelliced walks. Light every- 
where—and jewels of priceless value blazed, and were eclipsed by 
brightereyes. Loud peals of ‘laughter and loud and merry jests reseun- 
ded through the lofty halls. Wine circulated freely, and the songs were 
repeated with accompaniments of trumpets, drums and fifes—and brave 
knights loudly proclaimed the beauty of their mistresses, and challenged 
the world to produce their equals. The ladies stretched forth their 
swan-like necks, and encouraged their champions with bright smiles and 
grateful applause. The Marchioness moved conspicuously among all 
these; for her noble bearing and magnificent beauty, coupled with the | 


grace and affability which won all hearts, had never shown more re- 
markable than on this memorable evening. 

‘“‘ A gift,” proclaimed the heralds, “ a gift from La Senora Dona Isabel 
to her noble lord on his installation as Knight of the holy order of Santa 
Catarina—a badge to distinguish his person, and a talisman to preserve 
his courage.” 

‘Methinks your Marquis is a loving lord,” said the young Knight 
Don Luis de Mendoza, * he wears no colors save those of his lady wife, 
and places his lance in rest for no other beauty.” 

Every eye was turned on her with admiration, and the Marchesa 
smiled haughtily. 

The page, at that moment, approached his Lord, bearing the gift, sup- 
posed to be a scarf embroidered with his lady’s hair, or lettered with her 
name and motto. It was enclosed in a small box of embossed gold, on 
which was inscribed with precious stones tho following motto: “A 
talisman to stir up the heart of the most noble and valiant the Marquis 
de las Torres.”’ With a flashing eye, and lip wreathed with smiles, the 
nobleman prepared to adorn his shield with the gift of his transcendantly 
beautifyl wife. He carefully unwrapped fold after fold of the silver tis- 
sue in which it was enclosed—but he turned cold as marble, when a 
small and exquisitely formed hand, with his well known ring on one of 
the stiffened fingers, touched his own. 

Traditional records are unable to present any definite picture of the 
tumult which ensued. Lights were extinguished, and tables overthrown 
in the general confusion—with its cause very few were acquainted, but 
among these was Don Luis de Mendoza. 

A hundred eyes sought the Marchioness, but she was gone. She had 
disappeared in the confusion, without leaving a trace behind. They 
sought her throughout the castle, the surrounding grounds, the villa of 
Las Castres—and there they met with an object which quickened their 
anxiety. But she was never found. Whether kindred evil spirits guard- 
ed her from human vengeance, or whether she found refuge in some of 
the many subterranean passages with which the castle abounded, cannot 
be told. They say she has never since been known to hold communica- 
tion with any mortal agent. 

The festivities at the castle were never renewed. Don Luis and the 
Marquis waited only long enough to cover the bier of the loving and be- 
loved Elena with choices and fairest flowers—then, choosing for their 
badges boughs of the yew and cypress, they wended their way to Mount 
Sinai, to guard the tomb of the saint, to whose order they belonged. 
Thence they never returned, and the castle was thereafter entirely desert- 
ed, for the Marquis was the last of his family, and had there been scores 
of heirs, none probably would have ventured to take possession of the 
mansion, which has been considered ever since, as the solitary abode of 
the dark and terrible lady. There, say the peasants, she drags on an 
existence prolonged beyond that of mortals. to suffer more than mortal 
torture—there, her shrieks for mercy, which in the days of her power 
she never showed, are unheeded, and her repentance is unavailing. 

$< —__— 


Fiom Blackwood's Magazine. 
“TIS HARD TO DIE IN SPRING,” 


‘*A short time after this he was laid upon his sick-bed, when a bright sun re- 
minded him of his favorite time of year, and he said, “I shall never see the 
peach blossom, or the flowers of spring. It is hard to die in spring.” 

**God,” he said, “ had placed him in a Paradise, and he had every thing that 
could make a man happy.” 

“Yet, eminently calculated as he was to enjoy such blessings, and nervous as 
bis constitution was, he met the nearer approach of death with composure—with 
gratitude, and regignation to the willof Him whose beneficence had given, and 
whose pleasure it now was to take away.” 

Memoirs of Robert Surtees, Faq. 
By Geo. Tayior, Esq. 


‘“*Tis hard to die in spring!’ were the touching words he said, 

As cheerfully the light stole in—the sunshine round his bed. 

‘“’Tis hard to die in spring, when the green earth looks so gay: 

I shall not see the peach blossom.” ’T was thus they heard him say. 


*Twas thus the gentle spirit—oh! deem it not offence— 
Departing, fondly linger’d among the things of sense : 

Among the pleasant places, where God his lot had cast 

To walk in peace and honor—bless’d, and blessing to the last. 


While some (though heavenward wending) go mourning all their years 
Their meat (so Wisdom willeth) the bitter bread of tears, 

And some resisting proudly the soft persuasive word, 

Must feel—in merey made to feel—the terrors of tho Lord. 


There are whom He leads lovingly, by safe and pleasant ways, 
Whose service—yea, whose very life—is gratitude and praise ; 
Diffusive, useful, kindly, enjoying to impart, 

Receiving to distribute—ahe service of the heart! 


To such, this earthly frame of things, is not “a vale of tears,”’ 
Some vestige of its primal form amid the wreck appears; 
And though immortal longings oft in secret soar above, 
The heart awhile contented fills its lower sphere of love. 


“God placed me in a Paradise !’’—so spake his grateful heart 

As grateful still from all’ he loved when summon’d to depart : 

And blessed he in life and death, to whom, so call’d, ’twas given, 
Before aught faded here, to pass from Paradise to Heaven.”’ C 














THE OUTCAST. 


BY W. Hf. MAXWELL, 


AUTHOR OF * STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 





“Blood hath been shed ere now, i the olden time, 
Ere human statute purg’d the general weal; 
Ay, and since, too, murders have been performed 


Too terrible for the ear.” 


“Kill men i’ the dark!—where be these bloody thieves?’ 
Shakspeare. 


A mild spring evening had succeeded the wettest day that ever 
blockaded me in the bay-window of a west-end hotel. St. Martin’s 
clock struck seven—and the hour was come when the labours ef the 


industrious begin to terminate, and the amusements of the idle to | 
commence. The clerk was emancipated from his desk—the dress. | 


maker had completed her task, and with her blue bonnet-box hang- 
ing on her arm, was hastening to the shop of her employer—the 
guardsman hurried to his barrack—and the lover started as the bells 
chimed from the steeple, and quickened his pace lest the fair one 
should reach “ the trysting place” before him. A busy crowd throng. 
ed the debouches of Leicester-square, all intent upon engrossing ob- 
jects of their own—various and vain as human passions prompt— 
entailing pain in the pursuit, and too often shame and sorrow in the 
possession. 

My friend and I turned from this crowded thoroughfare on our 
road to a restaurateur’s where he had already ordered dinner. The 
crossing was clean—the sweeper made his customary demand—and, 
like most of charity’s appeals, it was heard and disregarded. We 
touched the opposite curb-stone, the sweeper following—but his tone 
of supplication ceased, and a deep voice exclaimed, “*‘ Capt. M—, 
you owe me a dollar!” 

We started and turned round. The sweeper was leaning care- 
lessly against the lamp-post—his attitude rather that of one who de- 
mands a right, than of him who solicits assistance. 

The light fell fully upon the spot, and we examined the mendicant 
attentively. His was the ruin of a noble figure, rugged and muti- 
lated as it was. The foot was firmly planted on the ground, while 
the position of the head and chest showed the “setting up” that 
always betrays a soldier. In height the sweeper was far over six 
feet—the framework was powerful and massive—the hair grizzled— 
the beard bushy and neglected—and from the appearance of an 
empty sleeve, the left arm had been amputated at the socket. 


Half a minute elapsed, and still we looked earnestly at each other. | 


The mendicant’s glance was fixed as mine—and in a deeper tone he 
again addressed my friend, and repeated, ‘‘ Captain M—— , youowe 
me a dollar!” 

** Now, who the devil are you?’ I never saw you in my life.” 

The outcast laughed bitterly. 

“ Wonderful,” he said, “ how old acquaintanceship will often- 
times fade from memory. Notwithstanding your forgetfulness, still, 
Captain M , you owe me a dollar!” 

“ For what ?” exclaimed my friend. 

‘*Wine !” returned the mendicant. 

“Wine? Nonsense, man!” 

* Ay, and as good as was ever taken from the havre-sack of a 
dead enemy. Noble captain, has Salamanca so totally escaped your 
recollection ?” 

‘* yalamanca !—What of it, fellow ?” 

“ The eighty ——th were there, I fancy, 
carelessly. 

“They were.” 

“ Ay, [ thought so. It was a warm day in every sense, and the 
evening was as hot. Before the battle ended, many a brave man had 
fallen unwounded in the ranks, struck down by a burning sun, and 
tortured by intolerable thirst. A lieutenant in the grenadiee com- 
pany was wounded and carried to the rear. One of the men that 
brought him off had found a Frenchman’s canteen. He gave it to 





” returned the sweeper 
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his officer. Wine there was worth gold—and where's the wonder, | : 
| ‘the Lines;’ and a more troublesome recruit, or a better drilled sol- 


that in return, the soldier received the promise of a bottle ?” 
He paused, turned his eyes steadily on my companion, and in 





yet deeper tones exclaimed, ‘‘ Captain M , you owe me a 


dollar !”” 

‘“* By heaven, O’Fiaherty, the man speaks truth—and a faint re- 
membrance of the occurrence flashes across my memory.” My 
companion turned to the sweeper—** Were you the man who gave 
me a flask of wine at Salamanca ?” 

The mendicant shrugged up his solitary shoulder. “ Captain 
M——.,” he continued, ‘do you remember a man named Coyne ?” 

“* Perfectly,” was the reply. ‘A finer soldier was never flank-file 
to a company; a braver never crossed a breach; and a greater 
blackguard was never inflicted upon a regiment. I saw him get five 
hundred for robbing a Spanish curé.’’ 

** Ay,” rejoined the mendicant, * and they said he had kissed the 


priest’s niece, whether she would or not, and added, that she was the | 
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| prettiest girl in the commune. How did Coyne stand the halberds, 


captain ?” 

* Like a devil as he was. He stripped without changing a fea- 
ture, placed a musket-ball between his teeth, and never gave & 
groan.” 

“ Yet,” replied the mendicant, “‘ he was afterwards made corpo- 


, ral. He saved a picket from being taken ; and shot—for he was 
| advanced videt—the officer who led the party that attempted the 
| surprise.” 


“Yes; and luckier still, he died a soldier’s death, and fell at the 
head of his company, when the ‘ fighting third’ swept through the 
village of Arinez, and ended a glorious field. Was not Coyne killed 
at Vitoria ?” 

“They said so,” replied the sweeper. ‘“* But, captain, do you ad- 


| mit or deny the debt ?” 


‘Own it without scruple ; and am ready to hand the dollar to his 
executor.” 

“* Better and easicr to pay it to himself. Come to the railing, gen- 
tlemen—a short time will tell a curious history.” 

The mendicant strode again across the street, and placed his back 
against the palisades. A lamp revealed the outline of his figure, 
and threw itslight directly upon a face whose expression was singu- 
lar and forbidding, but probably, might have once been handsome.— 
Though the features were regular, their character was ferocious and 
repulsive ; and a sword-cut that traversed the forehead and deeply 
scarred the eyebrow, added truculence to a countenance, on which 
nature had already imprinted her darkest outlines—indicating pas- 
sions beyond self-control, and the repression of conventional autho- 
rity. 

‘* Your time is valuable, gentlemen,” said the mendicant, “ and I 
will crowd into a brief space the incidents of a life in which there is 
little of pleasure to leok back upon. I never had a friend in whom 
I could confide—and I never loved a woman who returned it.— 
Through life I seemed a second Cain—my hand against all, and 
every man’s hand against me. But, patience. The wildest storm 
is soonest followed by acalm—the quiet of the grave awaits alike 
the beggar and the prince. ‘The race of every man must have its 
goal; and something whispers me, that ere long my career will close 
—as it commenced—in bloodshed.” 

It seemed strange with what indifference the mendicant was about 
to make revelations which criminals generally avoid. If his perso- 
nal appearance was remarkable, the manner in which he expressed 
himself was not less singular. His language was forcible and fluent, 
and different from what might have been expected from one of that 
vagabond order to which he belonged. 

** My origin is lowly, gentlemen, as you may suppose. My father 
was herdsman under an easy master—and during a long life he ma- 
naged to save as much money as Obtained for him a village reputation 
of being wealthy. I, an only child, was destined to achieve the great 


| object of a peasant’s ambition, and was preparing to enter Maynooth. 


God knows, I should have made a sorry churchman. But that in- 
tention was speedily set at rest. I was what they call in Ireland 
‘unlucky’ from my birth; and at a hurling-match, where a row casu- 
ally occurred, a skull was fractured, and they said that I had struck 
the blow. I did not remain, however, toabide the inquiry. LIrobbed 
my father—bolted the same night—lived bravely while the money 
lasted—and when the last shilling was spent, teck another from a 
recruiting-sergeant, and listed a militia-man. 

“In the South Mayo I remained a year. There I was drilled— 
got drunk—drew my boyonet on a corporal—had my back scratched 
—was sent to the hospital, and when I quitted it, turned out for the 
line. 

‘I remained two years in England, and during that period desert- 
ed and re-enlisted thrice. My fourth attempt, however, concluded 
that game. I joined your second battalion, captain—and my perfect 
discipline begat a suspicion, which reference to my back confirmed. 
They concluded that they had caught a loose fish ; clapped me in the 
guardhouse for better security ; and made all sure, by whipping me 
on ship.board within a week, and sending me out to the Peninsula 
to join the first battalion. 


“ Well—I was safely landed at Lisbon, and marched directly to 


dier, never joined a regiment. I was the tallest man in the grena- 
diers by half an inch—and the adjutant confessed that I was the best 
set-up soldier in the company. 


“ For once I stack close to my colors, although I often felt inclin- 


_ ed to try whether the French fared better than we did. In the field, 


the captain will admit that I did my duty like a man; but for good 


, conduct when in quarters, the less said the better. 


*T had been a twelve-month in the Peninsula, when, early in Ja- 
nuary, 1812, the duke broke ground before Rodrigo. Siege duty in 


_ bad weather is no joke, as the captain knows—but we had a general 


who always had the trick of coming to the point at ence; and as 


_ Marmont was concentrating fast for the relief of the fortress, Wel- 
_ lington determined to be beforehand, and save him the trouble of the 


march. 
“ Captain, whatever occurrences may fade from our memorice, 
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those of the night of the 19th of January will not be of the number. 
On that day, in turn of duty, the third and light divisions were or. 


| 


dered to the trenches. At dark, we moved forward to the rear of | 
the first parallel, and formed in front of the great breach; and, by | 
Saint Patrick, there was as much work cut out for us as we could | 


do ; and, at rough fighting, it was hard to tax the ould third too hea- 
vily. 

When the town clock struck six, our division stood to arms. Pic. 
ton rode up—the storming party was told off—and the forlorn hope 
desired to volunteer. Out stepped the captain there—and twenty 
tearing fellows followed him. 

“ Clang went the cathedral bell once more—and many a hundred 
gallant spirits heard their last hour tolled. The word was given to 


advance: we led the stormers, and the column was close behind | child. The language was Spanish, and unknown to me; but, oh 


them. All was silent as the grave, and one would have sworn that 


the garrison had gone to sleep; but not an eye was closed that even 
ing within Rodrigo. 


sions were raging in my breast—with brutal force I tore the scream- 
ing girl from her parent’s arms, locked her in my own, and covered 
her lips with noxious kisses, 

“The wretched mother made a strong effort to release her daugh- 
ter from my grasp—she might as easily have loosed the lamb from the 


_lion’s hold. In an agony of grief she pressed her temples with her 
| hands, and then, as if a thought had struck her suddenly, she seized 


the lamp, rushed to a corner of the chamber, unclosee a concealment 
in the wall, took out a purse of gold, knelt at my feet, and placed it 
in my hand. She saw some hesitation in my manner: the bribe she 


| fancied was not probably sufficient, and she plucked jewels from 


her ears and fingers, and a sparkling crucifix from her breast, and as 
she pressed me to accept them, implored me to spare the honor of her 


| God! how ardent was that prayer for pity! 


‘** We neared the main breach. One sentry discharged his musket, | 


and then the storm burst. Every gun that would bear upon the ap- 
proaches opencd, and between shells and blue-lights the bieach 


we went like bull-dogs. 

‘At last the French gave way. You,Captain M , foreeda 
—e down the side of the in'renchment, and Brazil and I follow- 
ed, 
direct to gain the castle—when I thought I had done enough alrea- 
dy in the fighting line, and slipped aside at the corner of a square, to 
set off in svarchof drink, devilment and plunder. 

‘I wandered through several streets. Every house was closed— 
every casement darkened—a fearful stillness reigned around, occa- 
sionally broken by checring at the breaches, as the supporting regi- 


You collected the stragglers as they came forward, and pushed | 


shot or two fired in the direction of the castle. Aware that the ill. | 
fated town would be immediately overrun by soldiers and camp-fol- | 
lowers, I pushed on a-head to gain a quarter remote from the scene | 


of strife, and where I might plunder for a time with little fear of in. 
terruption. It was strange that in a populous city, I should not en- 
counter a living thing. The inhabitants, poor wretches, had con- 


“T hid the purse and jewels in the breast of my jacket, and the 
poor victims perhaps believed that I had relented in my purpose. One 
minute undeceived them. A Noise arose below—men’s feet were 
heard upon the stairs—and a private of the ninety fifth, with a Portu- 


| guese muelteer rushed in. 
seemed in a perfect blaze; but our leader cheered us on—and at it | 


Another minute and a damning deed was done! They forced the 
mother to a distant room—and her cries loud and wild at first, and 
then ceasing suddenly as if utterance was violently stopped, told 
how savagely she was vutraged. Nor did herchild experience from 
me that mercy which the unfortunate parent had vainly purchased. 
In an hour, when my companions in crime returned, the poor victim, 
like a flower blighted before it blooms, stole away dishonored and de- 
based, to mingle her uravailing sorrow with her parents. 

“Each of my felon comrades had plundered apparently to their 
satisfaction, for both had a bundle roughly tied up. They had found 


| some bottles of wine—and we sate down and drank to an infamous 
ments poured into the captured city, and sometimes by a dropping | 


confederacy. 

‘“‘ The revelry was short—a drunken cheer was heard at no great 
distance from the house, and the time had come when not to plun- 
der, but te avoid being plundered, was an object. That fatal night, 


' upon Rodrigo a multitude of ruffians were unloosed; the three 


cealed themselves, to escape, if they could, the first fury of the ex- | 


cited soldiery—the French had retreated in another direction—Ro- 


house in which my depredations might be commenced successfully. 

‘One side of the street was occupied by a large convent, and on 
the other there stood a range of private dwellings. At the extremity, 
and encircled by a garden, I observed an isolated house. Its neat 


exterior announced that it belonged to persons in comfortable cir- | 
cumstances; and its situation was retired, and therefore the better | 


suited for the work of plunder. Without a moment’s hesitation I 
bounded over a low pulisade that separated the garden from the 
street, and instantly sought an entrance. 

“The doors and lower windows were barred securely; I tried 
them all in vain—and to my knocking and peremptory demand to be 
admitted, no answer was returned. 

“You both, gentlemen, have been with an army in the field, and 
frequently overheard the conversation of a picket round a watch-fire: 
sometimes, a detail of low debauchery—sometimes, narratives rela- 


greatest probably were assembled in the lonely house—and the 
worst by far was the muleteer. 


‘** Damnation,’ he exclaimed, ‘ could we have but kept posses- 


| sion for another hour, we should have found twice the booty we 
drigo seemed abandoned to myself, and I looked around to select a | 


have got. And the women too—the loveliest within Rodrigo: many 
a skin of wine I carried from the lady’s vineyard.’ . 

‘* Another anda louder cheer announced that the band was nume- 
rous and near at hand, 

* «By San Iago, I'll mar their harvest,’ he exclaimed. 

‘‘The Portuguese seized the lamp—rushed out—was absent for 
a minute—returned and fired the curtains of the room—and fol- 
lowed us down stairs, whither we had hurried to save our plunder 


| and quit the scene of crime. 


‘‘The rest is but a dream—lI only semember it indistinctly. We 
roamed to and fro, anxious to escape light-handed adventurers 


who were marauding over the town, and despoiling indiscrimi- 


nately the robbers and the robbed. In drunken wisdom we deter. 
mined to obtain shelter during the remainder of the night—and ac- 


' cident disclosed what appeared to be asecure asylum. It proved a 


ting to successful plundering—and not unfrequently, a free confession | 
of crimes of darker hue. Often, had I listened with pleasure while | 
older marauders than myself related their infamous exploits, and I | 
now remembered to have heard it asserted by these pillagers, that no | 
lock however strong, will withstand the discharge of a musket | 
through the key-hole. I tried the experiment for the first time. The | 
bolt was shattered—the door gave way—I stood within the dwelling | 
—and a faint light that ¢ caped from beneath a door, showed me a | tempted to rob each other. The muleteer and the ninety-fifth man 


flight of stairs that led to the apartment. 


“*T reloaded ray musket and ascended to the first floor, and a low | 


whispering to!d that the chamber before me was inhabited. I knock. 


ed loudly, but no one replied,—and determined to waste no time, I | 
tried my strength upon the door, and the fastenings were too feeble | 


to resist it. 


not have been discovered in Rodrigo. The elder was in the full | 


bloom of womanly beauty—the younger, a lovely girl of sixteen.— 
a them a likeness existed that told it was a mother and her 
ena. 

“ The horrid crash which the explosion of my firelock had caused 
would have harbingered the appearance of a demon, and, no doubt, 
I looked one. I had received some flesh wounds in the breach; my 
face and jacket were stained with blood and blackened with gunpow- 
der; my countenance was flushed by recent excitement; I had 
drunk freely before the storm—and the expression of my features told 
how little mercy might be expected at my hands. ‘ 

“The younger female uttered a piercing seream, threw her arms 


wildly round her mother’s neck, and, as a last hope, clung to that | 


loved one for protection, while the despairing look with which the 
elder supplicated pity, might have had influence on any spirit less 
savage than my own, But I was callous—already the blackest pas- 


den of butchery. 


“Tt was an obscure vault beneath the cathedral, which had 
been used by some French commissary as a place to store his wine. 
It seemed to have been but recently deserted by the owner, for the 
door was open, and a lantern was burning on the floor. A dozen 
wine-skins were standing against the wall, and two or three casks of 
brandy were laid upon the floor. We knocked in the head of one— 
a savage debauch succeeded—and we drank, quarrelled, and at- 


drew knife and bayonet, and as they struggled, I discharged my 
musket, not caring which I killed. The Portuguese ruffian was 
the victim—for my bullet passed directly throngh his heart. 


*¢ T know nothing more—the lantern was overturned—and hours of 


| darkness succeeded, while I lay buried in druken insensibility. I 
“"T'wo females were the occupants; and two lovelier ones could 


awoke, tortured with ravening thirst; and minutes elapsed before 
I could recall to memory the place and past transactions, or feel as- 


sured that all was not a troubled vision. 


’ 
| 
| 


| 


“ Proofs were not long wanting; a sad realMy appeared, and the 
consequences of last night’s brutality were disgustingly presented.— 
Tne pallid features of the muleteer, with his leaden eyes wide open, 
were staring straight on mine; and the soldier, covered to the ears in 
wine, had been hours before smothered in his drunkenness. Through 
accident or wantonness the wine-skins had been ripped in the strug- 
gle; the floor was flooded a fuot deep, and I had escaped the fate of 
my companion by the mere accident of falling acrossa heap of rubbish 
in the corner. I would have drank—but gouts of blood were floating 
on the Xerez—the surface was reddened—I never thought one body 
could have contained so much. 

“TI crawled out from this horrid den, and went staggering along a 
streetor two. I meta fountain in my way—my thirst was burning 
—I drank dee ply of the cooling water—and, a few paces on, entered 
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a deserted mule-shed, stretched myself upon the litter, and fell into a | pride was totally extinguished, and half my time was consumed in 


heavy sleep. 

‘* Hours had elapsed, for it was pitch dark when I awoke, and I 
turned with difficulty upon the straw. The heavy blows I had re. 
ceived in the melee upon the breach, though unheeded at the time, 
were now severely felt, and the sword cuts were festering from ne- 
glect. I found myself fevered by my late debauch, and yet the cold 
was intolerable. A burningthirstconsumed me. I could notsleep; 
if | slumbered, I dreamed that I was again beside the fountain; I 
stooped to drink, but the water was gone, and the filthy stream that 
spouted in its stead, was sherry mixed with blood. At last, nature 
was wearied out. I slept, but it was not the sleep that refreshes. 
The women, the dead muletcer, the smothered soldier, the filthy 
vault, the bloody wine—all flitted before my eyes, and tortured me 
with maddening phantasies. 

“Suddenly, a rude shake dispelled these horrid visions. I looked 
up—a being, whose dress was womanly, but whose truculent look 
and masculine frame almost belied her sex, was standing over me. I 
raised myself upon my elbow ; a heavy blow from some blunt instru- 
ment instantly struck me down—and when I recovered my senses, I 
found myself alone; my jacket was torn open, and purse and jewels 
gone. My ill got treasure had disappeared, and passed into the pos- 
session of one of those monsters in female form, who, vulture-like, 
hover round an army in the field, and exceed even man himself in 
crime and cruelty. 

‘‘T had now no motive to induce concealment—in turn, the robber 
had been robbed. ‘The sooner I obtained surgical assistance the bet- 
ter, and with a painful exertion, I raised myself from the straw and 
crawled slowly imto daylight. The pickets were everywhere about 
to secure marauders and carry off the drunken and the wounded. In 
a short time a patrol came up—and the officer despatched a corporal 
and two files to carry me to the hospital. 


“A large convent had been hastily prepared for the reception of | 


disabled men, and thither we proceeded; but before we reached it, a 
scene was reserved for me to witness, that ages, could human life be 
thus prolonged, could never obliterate from memory. 

“Previous to the capture of Rodrigo, desertions on both sides had 


been numerous, and it was known that of those who had left their | 


regiments, either to avoid the severity of field duties, or escape the 
punishment incurred by military offences, many had found shelter in 
the fortress. There were at least a score of these criminals in Rodri. 
go upon the night of the assault; but conscious of the fate that 
awaited them should the storm succeed, they fought at the breaches 
to the last, and the greater number died in desperate resistance. 
Those who survived were brought to a drum-heard court-martial ; 
and on three, but just condemned, the penalty of the law was now in 
execution. 

* The Provost marshal and his guard had erected a temporary 
gallows, and as we came up, the criminals were turned off. My 
companions took an interest in the passing scene, for one of the suf- 
ferers had deserted from their own regiment. I witnessed the exe- 
cution with indifference—a far more horrible sight had been reserved 
for me. 

‘© We had halted beside the ruins of a burned house; and as a de- 
tached wing had accidentally escaped the flames, some of the in- 
habitants were employed in removing portions of the furniture which 
had been but partially injured. A cry of horror was heard within, 
and two of my escort sprang into the house to ascertain the cause. 
In a few minutes they returned with several town’s people carrying 
a heavy load. It was wrapped loosely in a cloth, and at my feet they 
laid it down. ; 

‘““ Whatever it was, it seemed to have a power of fascination. I 
could not withdraw my eyes, and yet I dreaded to make inquiry. A 
minute passed—a man came from the crowd and directed the cloth 
to be removed. He was obeyed; and never did the blessed light of 
day witness a more horrible spectacle. 

“There lay the bodies of two females: the heads and trunks 
were perfect, but the lower extremities had been consumed by fire. 
They were locked in each other’s arms; and so rigid was death's em- 
brace, that it would have required force to sever it. How destruc. 
tion could have been so partial, it is difficult to conceive. The faces 
Were uninjured, and the long black hair unscorched. The features 
of both preserved their living beauty, but they were horribly distorted 
—and the frightful expression of agony that convulsed them, told 
under what exquisite sufferings the spirit must have passed away.— 
Need I tell you they were my victims? 

“* When I reached the hospital, decided fever had setin; and in an 
honr or two I was delirious. I raved incessant!y of mutilated wo. 
men and bloody wine. No one attended to it. It was supposed 
that my brain had become unsettled by injuries sustained in the as- 
sault ; and on recovering, I was sent to my regiment, and for gal- 
lant conduct at the storm, noted for promotion—but that never 
came. 

‘** From the moment I viewed the scorched and mutilated bodies 
of my victims, hell was in my breast, and the curse of heaven follow- 
ed in my footsteps. I, who had been the crack soldier of a flank 
Military 


company, became as notorious for dirt and inattention. 


| rate a volume of adventure—let it pass. 


| crew without suspicion. 


— 


drunkenness, or the confinement inflicted forits punishment. When 
in the immediate presence of an enemy, my former spirit for a time 
revived. At Salamanca I did my duty like a man, and gave you, 
captain, the Frenchman’s flask, whom a few minutes before I had 
killed in fairand single fight. ‘The prisoners said afterwards he was 
the finest soldier in Spain, and reckoned the ablest swordsman with 
the army. Well, I must be brief, and bring my military history to an 
end. It closed where people thought I died—in carrying the village 
of Arinez. 

‘* Many a better man than I, left his colors on the evening of the 
21st of June, to plunder the French baggage at Vitoria. Some re- 
turned to their regiments—others never rejoined them—and I was a- 
mong the latter. With an hundred marauders like myself, I went 
rambling through the mountain villages, devastating property, and 
maltreating the inhabitants. Our plundering career was short; vio- 
lenee provoked retaliation; we used the bayonet unspatingly, and the 
Spaniards resorted in secret to the knife. The account on both sides 
was kept tolerably square. If we murdered half-a-score of peasants 
through the day, at night a dozen of our comrades disappeared; and 
if we found them afterwards, it was always with a gashed threat. I 
seemed to hold a charmed life, and escaped assagsination ; but, while 
in brutal inebriety, wastied hand and foot by some peasants, deliver- 
ed to a party of French foragers, and carried into San Sebastian a 
prisoner. My state of captivity was brief; the first overture to enter 
the French service was accepted—and in the first sortie from the gar- 
rison, 1 headed the party, got wounded, and was seut from the foriress 
by sea to Passages, and thus escaped the halter I had earned by de- 


} Sertion. 


‘s Through the remainder of the war I continued with the French 


| army of the Pyrenees, and was present at Sauroren, Orthez, and 


Toulouse. I fought with a halter round my neck, and, need I add, 
fought with reckless desperation. In every one of these battles, by 
a strange lataiity, I was opposed to “The Fighting Third”—end 
more than once I felt an impulse, nearly irresistible, to rash from the 
French ranks, rejoin my own conquering division, and die at the head 
of that noble company, of which, by turns, I had been the pride and 
shame. 

“* War ended ; Napoleon was deposed ; and I spent a wandering 
life among the Pyrenees, half brigand and half beggar. I could nar- 
Napoleon returned ; I join- 
ed the Fiench ranks again, and was drafied from an elité company of 
the line, into the Imperial] Guard. 

‘“* At Waterloo I was wounded severely; sent without suspicion to 


| a French hospital; and, when recovered, obtained a passage to Cuba. 


In the new world, I commenced a new career. 


‘‘It was one for which a spirit like mine was best adapted. No 
honest calling was fitting for an oi'cast—a man steeped in guilt, and 
familiarized with bloodshed. I sovght out ruflians like myself, and 
found them readily ; chose another element as the scene of criminal 
exploit; joined an atrocious confederacy, and became a rover of the 
sea. 

“© Yon have been wearied with details of villany. Those, in my 
new vocation, I shall pass over, and only say, that on leaving Evrope 
I might have been accounted innocent, were comparative crime esti- 
mated then and afterwards. 


‘* For five years I lived an ocean robber—pass d through the thou. 


| sand dangers which peril a lawless life; gained, at last, the summit 
| of ruffianly ambition, and became the captain of a pirate crew. In 
| the history of these years, there is no villany which man imagines, 
| that I had left uncommitted. 


Many 2 rich bark was plundered, and 
yet no tongue betrayed the secret; for sunken ships and murdered 
seamen foilowed each deed of rapine; and that they never reached a 
port, was falsely ascribed to storm or some maritime calamity. — 
Would you believe it? stained with blood—guilty of incredible atro- 
cities—dead to every impulse of humanity—with the disposition of a 
vam, ire, aud the malignity of a fiend—in the remembrance of one 
foul deed, an hundred fouler, if possible, were forgotten. The night 
when R>drigo was carried by assault seemed branded on my memo- 
ry. When I caroused with my roflian comrades, every glass seemed 
bright; but in mine, blood drops were floating on the surface: and at 
midnight, whether I watched beside the helmsman, or rested in my 
cabin, two mutilated women, with long black hair, and features 
writhed in mortal agony, lay on the deck-plank where I stood, or 
swung at my feet with every movement of the hammock. 

“ At last, crime and cruelty appeared to lose excitement; a strange 
fancy crossed my brain; a longing after heme suddenly returned; 
and I determined to take an ea.ly opportumity of abandoning a ro. 


_ ver’s life, and try whether in scenes of quiet, there was any peace 


reserved fur me. I had amassed ample wealth ; for ali the more val- 
uable portions of our booty, gold, plate and jewels, were intrusted to 
my keeping; and it was easy, as commander, to concert some plan 
by which I might appropriate all to myself, and desert the ship and 
Accerdingly, I packed the whole in parcels 
of conyenicnt size, directing the schooner’s course for Cuba, to 
water andrefit, an erder joyfully obeyed ; for my companions surfeit- 
ed with plunder, were only anxious to obtain the power of dissipating 
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it, as recklessly as it had been collected. Such were tneir intentions; [ 
mine were different; and fortune marred both. 

‘Tt was a calm, dark night; at sunset we had got soundings, and | 
before the next evening should come on, we ealculated on making | 
Jand, and in a few hours af.erward, moor the schooner in an unfre- | 
quented creek, where we generally overhauled the vessel and refit- | 
ted for a cruise. 

“© Many a scheme relating to future life was contemplated, but al. | 
ways some damning doubt arose, and conscience whispered that in 
this world the murderer seeks rest in vain. Dark forebodings crossed | 
my mind—the harbingers of coming evil. I drank deeply, but they | 
were not to be drowned in wine. I strove to sleep; an hundred } 
corpses danced around the cot. I sought the deck, to try if the night | 
breeze would cool the fever of my brain ; but wherever I moved, the 
mutilated victims of Rodrigo were ever at my side. At last, the 
darkness began to yield to day. Oh! how interminable that short 
night appeared. Morning dawned gloomily, and a dense mist hung 
over the oceanand shrouded the ship in vapour. The thickness of 
the weather alarmed me; we were now in the track of British eruis- 
ers, and safety required that on our part a bright look-out should be 
kept. I determised, therefore, to remain on deck myself until the 
fog should clear away; and lighting a cigar, took my usual stand be- | 
side the helmsman. Suddenly, faint sounds, like strokes on a ship’s 
bell when the watch is changed, came stealing over the water. I 
started, and asked if any but myself had heard them; but all an- 
swered in the negative. The mist began to disperse; the sun shone 
out ; the morning breeze freshened; for a mile around the sea was | 
clear—the vapour, in huge fleeces, rolling off before the wind. I 
swept the horizon suspiciously with my glass, and within a cloud. 
bank to the southward, fancied that I discovered something darker 
than the mist. Ina few minutes another portion of the fog rolled 
off, and, by heaven! not two miles distant, and dead to windward, a | 
brig was under easy sxil, and her low black hull and raking masts 
told that she was any thing but a trader. 

‘“* The alarm was given : in a minute every man was on deck, and 
sail was made upon the schooner. We hoped at first that, owing to 
the thickness of the weather, we had escaped the stranger’s observa- 
tion, and might yet steal off to leeward. But that hope was vain ; | 
our helm was scarcely up till the stranger changed her course and 
bore down upon us—and the rapidity with which canvass was 
crowded on her to the trucks, told her crew was numerous. No mist 
remained; the sun poured a glorious flood of light over sea and sky 
—not a sail was on the ocean far as sight could range, except the | 
stranger and ourselves. The breeze freshened ; she brought it down, 
and overheuled us rapidly; half an hour would bring her alongside 
—for two feet wesailed, she went three. 

**As yet, neither vessel had showed their colors. We hoisted the 
Columbian flag, but the stranger did not notice it, but held a steady 
course. Our situation seemed hopeless—certain death if captured, 
and scarcely a chance of escape. Still it was possible that we 
might cripple the stranger and get off; or, he might be a rover like 
ourselves, for we heard that under the title of privateers and slavers | 
such were common in these seas. We took a desperate resolution, | 
hauled down Colombian colors, and sent aloft the skull and cross 
bones. All eyes were now turned on the stranger. In a minute the 
‘meteor flag of England’ was flying at his mast-head! and we felt 
that our doom was sealed. 

“There was but one chance of escaping left—to cross the stran- 
ger’s bows, and trust to our superior sailing on a wind. The ma- 
neeuvre was tried—the brig as promptly bracing up three points to 
cut us off. We commenced firing from our traversing-gun, but the | 
stranger did not return a shot. We sent a two-and.thirty through 
his foresail, and splintered his quarter-boat with a second. A third 
passed harmlessly between his masts. It was the last shot we fired. | 

“‘ He was now well on our starboard-bow and within good pistol 
range, when, luffing up, he delivered his broadside with beautiful 
precision, as every gun was brought to bear. Ilis fire was directed | 
at spars and sails, and his grape completely unrigged us. Shifting 
his helm, he ran his jib-boom between our.mast and fore-stay, threw | 
forty boarders on our deck, and cleared it in three minutes. Some of | 
my scoundrels fought hard; more of them cowed and ran below. 
Twenty were left upon the deck with cleft skulls—and the remain- 


der, chaihed two and two, were carried to Cuba, and delivered to 
the Spanish authorities. 








‘There the judicial process was short. Little proof was required 
of our guilt—as we were taken fighting under the black flag, and 
several scoundrels had saved life by becoming approvers. We were 
all condemned. Half were sent to the mines for life, and the re- 
mainder were doomed to undergo a capiial punishment. 


“ Manifold as our depredations had been, they were represented 
as being ten times greater than they were, and every vessel that had 
foundered at sea for years before was asserted and believed to have 
been destroyed by the crew of the pirate schooner. As a terror to 
malefactors, it was arranged by the preper authorities that the scene 
of punishment should embrace the chief towns and seaports; and 
accordingly we were sentenced to be hanged in detail, and the rela- 
tive numbers furnished to each place were nicely apportioned with | 
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_ sound and vigorous as it had ever been. 








a fitting respect to its extent and importance. We started on our 
last tour under the escort of a military guard; and as every sinner 
had a priest aloltted for his especial consolation, the clergy formed 
a striking feature in the cortege; and, indeed, our general aprfear- 
ance was admitted to have been respectable. As this itinerating 
assizes was to terminate with three executions at Carthagena, the 
lions were reserved to the last; and while the smaller fry were strung 
up in villages and fishing-towns as we went along, the greatest vil- 


| lains—namely, the mate, the gunner, and myself—were retained, 


out of compliment to the city, as well as to give to the finish of the 
affair the eclat it so well deserved. : 

“On the last night of my earthly sojourn I was flung into a dun- 
geon in the public jail, loaded with irons, and tormented by the ex- 
hortations of a drunken priest. In the plaza before the building a 
gang of negroes were at work erecting a lofty scaffuld; and the task 
appeared a pleasant one, if one might form an opinion from their 
merriment and songs. Ona sudden the stroke of axe and hammer 
was suspended—a wild din arose—shots were rapidly discharged— 
men huzzaed—torches flared—and all seemed hurry and alarm. Pre- 
sently, the populace surrounded the prison, massacred the guard, and, 
in the true spirit of mob justice, executed half-a dozen political of- 
fenders on the gallows intended for our accommodation. bin | 


_ were also graciously pleased to make a general jail-delivery, in whic 


act of clemency we were duly included; and while the mate and 


| gunner became a valuable addition to their body, I slipped away to. 
_ wards the harbor, stole the bundle of a drunken sailor, dressed my- 


self in his clothes, launched a canoe, and rowed on board an Ameri- 


| ean ship, already under weigh, and quitting the anchorage in alarm. 


I afterwards learned at New York, that the popular outbreak had 


, been suppressed next morning, and that my compantons were re- 


taken aad hanged ; and all they had profited by the intervention of 
the mob was the enjoyment of a night of drunken liberty, during 
which they demolished fifty houses, and murdered the proprietors for 
daring to assert that a Don Jose somebody would make a better pre- 
sident than some Don Pedro with a longer name. 

‘My history draws near a close. 1 came to England as a man 


| before the mast; and I, who had expected to have landed possessor 


of ten thousand pounds, debarked upon the pier at Liverpcol owner 
That sum carried me to the metropolis; and two 
years since I found myself in London—my kit, comprised within the 
folds of a pocket handkerchief—my cash, a solitary shilling. 

“To find some scoundrels like myself was a first endeavor, and he 
who seeks for such in London will rarely lose his labor. I had herded 
with outcasts half my life—none knows the gradations of crime bet- 
ter—and I have no hesitation in saying, that in villany my new as. 
sociates, three in number, belonged to the highest order of the felo- 
nious. They had been originally cracksmen and pick-pockets, but 
exchanged burglary for a safer and more lucrative employment. 
They were now purveyors to the hospitals—professional resurrec- 
tion.men. 

‘*T had long been the robber of the living, and I had no compunc. 
tion in now becoming a despoiler of the dead. The churchyard, in. 
deed, proved an El Dorado, and from it, for eighteen months, I ob- 
tained ample resources to support my low debaucheries. I easily ob- 
tained a mastery over the gang—for all were sneaking scoundrels— 
fellews who would drug a man to death, or stab a sleeper in the dark. 
One and all had felt my arm by turn; and once, when in a drunken 
broil, the whole attacked me, in a minute they were spread across 
the floor, and one of them all but qualified for the surgeons. They 
swore vengeance, and whatever oaths the villains broke, that one 
they kept religiously. 

‘The darkest hour of my varied fortunes remains only to be told; 
for compared with it, every suffering I had endured, and every ca- 
lamity which befel me, were trifling. Many a scar upon my person 
attest that I did not pass unscathed through perilous adventures in 
which hundreds of my comrades perished. What were they all? 
mere scratches on the bark of a tree whose sap and strength were 
Lhad no reason to Com. | 
plain. From my filthy calling all but the iowest in the grade of 
guilt turned in disgust. I trafficked in the dead; what then ?—the 
trade was lucrative—I was a monster not a man—and although it 
was the produce of human carrion, I cared not; it served the pur- 
poses of vulgar dissipation as well as money more reputably ob- 
tained. 


“The twilight of a January day had set in—the lamps were light- 
ed—and I was sitting at the tap-room fire of a low pot-house, which 
none but thieves and vagabonds frequented. Here my companions 
and I gencrally met to concert our churchyard robberies—and I had 
been but a few minutes in the place, until my three confederates en- 
tered the apartment. 


‘+ ¢ Sailor,’—the name by which I was always addressed—‘ we have 
been in search of you; a nice job for to night! I met the chap from 
Guy’s, in the Borough-road this morning, and he offered to stan 
twelve pounds for a fresh stiff-ungand gave me these five bob earn- 
est.’ 

He threw the silver on the table, called for drink, and when the 
bar-maid left the room, he thus continued— 
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“* Luck’s with us, too. 7'he smasher met a parish funeral, follow- 
ed it unobserved, and marked the grave to an inch. There’s not 
within thirty miles a ground so easily worked in; d——n me, I have 
got three of a night there,'as geadily as I could pick up stale fish in 
Billingsgate.’ . 

** He named a village churchyard. 

“*Sailor, we'll start atten. You'll find us withthe cart and tools 
in Smithtield. 
sure not to keep us waiting, ard when we deliver the goods, why 
then we’ll drink till daylight’ 


drank, until the clock chimed three quarters, and told me the hear 
of meeting was at hand. 

*‘In Smithfield I found my companions and a tax cart. I jumped 
in, and away we drove. The night was dark as pitch; and as it 
was windy, with a drizzling rain, there were few persons out of doors 
as We passed through the outskirts of the metropolis. One of the 
gang stopped with the horse and chaise in a lonely lane; we took 
the imp!ements for digging, a dark lantern and a tarpaulin te wrap 
the corpse in, and crossing a field, sealed the churchyard wall, and 
instantly commenced our work. The smasher found his marks— 
and a hole was sunk at the head of the grave, by which the body was 
speedily extracted from the coffin. , 

‘* The remains thus violated were those of a female, for as the 
shroud was rudely torn away, a quantity of long black hair fell 
loosely over her neck and bosom. As we wrapped it in the cloth, 
the faint light that streamed from the narrow aperture of the lantern 
fell tor a moment on the features of the dead. Great God! the lin. 
eaments were the same—she, too, had died in agony—and there lay, if 
face and figure might be credited, the younger lady of Rodrigo, just 
as twenty years before she had breathed her last—and, stranger coin- 
cidence! that night was the 19th of January—the memorable anni- 
versary of the storm. I started back in horror. 

“Hush ! said one of my companions, ‘I thought I heard a 
noise.” 

** He listened for a moment. 

“* By there’s some one near ys; up with the body, sailor— 
and the smasher and myself will see that all's right behind you.’ 

“*« That corpse shall never touch my back,’ I replied doggedly. 

Off, you miserable cowards—] will remain behind.’ 

** They raised the body and moved a few paces towards the wall, 
when suddenly a voice shoutedyan alarm was given, and a prompt 
discharge of firearms answered it. My comrades dropped their 
prey an! fled. I followed more slowly; for the whole charge % a 
gun loaded with slugs, had penetrated my breast and shoulder. I 





| 





Months passed ; my friend and I often crossed Leicester Square— 


| and never without reealling our singul-r adventure with the outcast 


—but never met him afterwards. We inquired of the sweeper—he 
could give us no information, except, that one evening when he was 


| drunk, a one-armed man tock his besom and supplied his place for 
I Pp 


Now, mind the hour; don’flush too heayy—and be | 


an hour or two. It appeared, also, that he was a nameless man— 
and the few who knew him, described him merely as “ the sailor.” 
“A year rolled over, and England was astounded by horrible dis- 


| closures which proved that crimes unknown before had been perpe- 
| trated extensively. The discovery was accidental; and a mystery hung 
‘** My ruffian comrades left the tap, and I smoked and slept, and | 


round these foul deeds, which cecasioned more absorbing interest. 
Rumor was rife—exaggerated statements circulated through the me- 
tropolis—ar.d it was reported, that in the anxiety of scientific re- 
search, professional men had been careless regarding the persons 


| they employed, and, blind to appearances which should have pro- 


duced alarm even in the ignerant. It was impossible to hazard a 
conjecture as to the extent to which this trade in blood had been 
carried. Outcasts from society—the drunken and the disselute— 
were generally believed to be the victims. They came freely at the 
murderous invitation—they drank—were drugged—and dune te death 
—they disappeared—and none inquired after them—for crime had 
left them friendless. It is said, however, that others, and more to be 


_ lamented, had fallen into the snares of those monsters and perished 


| —and witnessed it with satisfaction. 


in their filthy den; and there is, unfortunately, much reason for be- 
lieving, that the rumor was not without foundation.* 

Happily for society, the detection of the criminals was followed by 
capital conviction, and the wretches were executed at the Old Bai- 
ley. It rarely happens that a malefactor undergoes the extreme pen- 
alty of the law without obtaining sympathy from some. It was 
computed that thirty thousand persons witnessed the Burkers’ death 
—and from that mighty mass, every sound that issued was an ex- 
ecration. 

It may be supposed that this criminal occurrence with me excited 
an unusual interest, when I recalled to memory the singular adven. 
ture with the outcast in Leicester Square. I saw the ruffians hanged 
I am not naturally indifferent 
to human suffering. I hate to see death deliberately effected. I re- 
member being present at the execution of a deserter, and for several 


, days afierwards, I felt myself uncomfortable ; and yet, within that 


reached the lane only to find that the scoundrels had left me to my 


fate; for I heard their chaise-wheels on the high road. 

“T struggled on—and at last, faint with loss of blood, [ reached 
the hospital, where the porter was in waiting to receive the expected 
corpse, but in place of a dead subject received a wounded patient. 
I was undressed; the injury declared most dangerous ; many of the 
slugs could not be extracted, and in the morning it was decided that 
my arm must be taken off, and accordingly, it was amputated at 
the shou'der. 

“On my recovery, I felt that the curse of heaven had overtaken 
me at last, and that the hour of retribution had arrived. Through 
many a perilous trial, my personal superiority over common men had 
carried me in safety—while meaner villains, dreading my herculean 
strength, feared and submitted to my will. But now that mastery 


was lost—I was a maimed wretch—one who might bscome an ob. | 


ject of contempt, but never could excite apprehension, not even in 
mean eowards with whom I had lately herded, and with whom, from 
necessity, [ must for the future consor!. When I crawled from the 
hospital, and sought to renew my connexion with the gang, they 
rejected me with scorn, laughed at n®y misfortune, told me to turn 
beggar, and flung some coppers in derision on the floor. They 
showed me gold and bank notes—boasted that their trade was now 
indeed worth following—and hinted that they had found a method 
by which their foul traffic could be carried on, without that personal 
risk which formerly had attended it. By heaven! a dark suspicion 
crossed me at the moment. I made inquiries at the hospitals—I 
coupled facts with circumstances—and my belief is fixed, that the 
living and not the dead are now the victims. Iam on the trail— 
and before many hours elapse, [ will know the truth; and then—will 
I not avenge myself? But I have detained you, gentlemen, too 
long—it will be my last trespass. In this world, we are not likely to 
encounter each other; and as to the next—but no matter—we must 
not speak of that.” 


We were, indeed, sick of the felon revelations we had listened to, 
and offered the outcast some silver, which he received and pocketed. 

“* Well, [ suppose the sweeper is by this time sober, and I must re- 
turn his tools—and then for vengeance. Oh! that I could but see 
those villains strung up before I went myself! Now for their haunt.” 

The outcast threw the besom ecross his shoulder; bade us good 
night; and strode across the square; and we proceeded to the tavern, 
marvelling how immeasurably the romance of real life outstrips the 
wildest creations of the fancy. 


| week, I saw an hundred comrades fal] at my side, and slept on the 


battle-ground surrounded by the dead—ay—and slept soundly too. 
Two or tkree days after tlle murderers had undergone the penalty 
of the law, some trifling business brought me into Lambeth, and a 
heavy rain unexpectedly came on, and obliged me to seek shelter. 
I entered the first public-house that presented itself, and the land- 
lord, observing that I was of better appearance than the ordinary 


| frequenters of his tap-room, politely introduced me to his parlor.— 


There I found several young men indulging in comfortable liquids, 
and in a learned disquisition upon a subject which then engrossed 
every order of society, namely, the death and delinquencies of the 
wretches who had murdered * the Italian boy.” From the profes. 
sional style of their conversation, I easily ascertained that the party 
were medical students. 

‘« What a devi! of a hurry, Tom, your friends were in last Monday,” 
sadone. ‘* Egad, they seemed more anxious to have the job com- 
pleted, even than Jack Ketch himself.” 

* Faith, no wonder,” replied the second ; “ their reception was any 
thing but flattering. I never can forget the savage yell, which the 


| mob raised the moment that Bishop showed himself.” 


“‘It was some satisfaction,” observed a third, “ to see. the scoun- 
drel choked. He did me out of half a sovereign.” 

“ Well, I tock care he should not do me. When he brought the 
one-armed chap to the hespital, I stopped a guinea from the price, 
as an equivalent for the sailor wanting a claw.” 

“ The rain seems lighter,” remarked another: “ let’s be off.” 

All rose and took their hats but one. Observing to his companions 
that he had ‘neither coat nor business,’ he said he would continue 
where he was—and, in another moment the student and myself were 
left tete a tete. 


Short as the strangers’ conversation had been, I heard enough to 
rouse suspicion. ‘The sailor,—‘the one.armed,’—cou!d these re- 
marks have allusion to the outcast ? I addressed the student, and 
little prefatory explanation was required uatil he set every doubt at 
rest. His narrative ran thus :— 


“Shortly before the muriers perpetrated by the Burkers were dis- 
coverd——” he stopped, and looked into a memorandum-book—* in 
fact, it was upon the night of the 19th of January.” 


* A widow lady connected with families of high respectability in Ireland, had 
removed to the neighborhood of London, afew months before the Burking atro- 
cities were discovered. Hereldest child, a boy of excellent promise, suddenly 
disappeared, and every effort to discover him, dead or living, proved unavailing. 
He had been observed looking at the window of a print shop at an early hour 
of the day; and no eye had seen him after. The most extensive inquiries were set 
afoot—but what his fate was still remains a mystery. When the horrible tratlic of 
Bishop and his associates was afterwards revealed, the distracted mother felt as- 
sured that her child had Leen among their victims: and within a twelvemonth, 
she died broken-hearted, under a settled conviction that her beloved one had 
been slaughtered by these monsters. 
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I started.” By heavens! the anniversary of the storm of 
Rodrigo! ie 

“ He had been returning,” he said, “to his lodgings in the Bo. 
rough at a late hour, when he was accosted on London Bridge by 
one of the criminals, whe addressing him by name, told him he could 
be supplied with a subject isinmediately. A price was proposed, and 
agreed to; and, within two hours afterwards, a body was delivered 
to the porter of the hospital—the money was paid—and the man 
who brought it hurried off. 

“I went, continued the student, “ early next morning ; and found 
that the singular appearance of the corpse had excited as much cu- 
riosity, as the circumstances attendant upon its delivery, had caused 
suspicion. The scars of numerous wounds were visible. The right 
arm had been recently removed—and livid marks’ appeared upon 
the throat, as if the deceased, immediately before death, had been 
engaged in some struggle or affray. he porter remarked that the 
body was warm when the ruffians brought it in, and yet the hair 
was wet, It was quite apparent that the corpse had never been in- 
humed—and, on a more searching examinetion, laudanum was de- 
tected in the stomach. Ina word, sir, the man was burked~—and 
from many reasons, with which it is unnecessary to trouble you, I 
believe that at the time I met the scoundrel on the bridge, his vic- 
tim was then a living man, but buried in drunken sleep, and ready 
for the murderer.” 

As he concluded, one of his companions returned, whispered him, 
and both retired, leaving the apartment to myself. 

“ Great God!” I ejaculated—for I was thinking aloud—a foolish 
habit, by the way— Did that fearful man, before whom the boldest 
spirits quailed—the fiereest on a rover’s deck—the first to mount the 
flaming breach of Ciudad Rodrigo—he, whom I had seen heading 
the grenadiers, when the eighty-eighth burst through the village of 
Fuentes, derouting the French guard, as they would have scattered 
rabble in a fair—did he die thus ?—smothered in drunken insensibi- 
lity by a sneaking murderer, whom, mutilated as he was, he could 
have cruslied to annihilation, as I splinter this fragile glass.” 

‘Stop, sir, for God's sake,’ exclaimed the bar-maid, who, un. 
known to me, had entered the parlor, and was listening to my solilo- 
quy—* That glass will require a shilling to replace it.” 

The warning came too late; for, shivered in a thousand pieces, it 
was already sparkling on the hearth-rug. I satisfied the maid amply 
for the damage,—she handed me my hat and cane—bowed me out— 
and I went slowly towards my hotel, ‘‘ wrapped in melancholy mu 
sing.” 

“ Strange,” thought I, under what shapes and circumstances death 
will at last surprise us! I have read that men, after circumnavigat- 
ing the globe, came home and perished ina rivulet. But to be smo. 
thered in a water-cask—done to death by a dealer in human earrion 
—a vampiro—a wretch—a monster—io be burked!—villain as the 
outcast was, his fate was horrible.’ 


cB 
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From the Scottish Journal. 
BETTY’S MARRIAGE. 


There lived in a county not a thousand miles from Edinburgh, a de- 
cent farmer, who, by patient industry and frugality, and without | 
avaricious, had made himself easy in circumstances. He enjoyed life 
without being profuse, for he tempered his enjoyments with moderation. 
At the age of sixty he still retained the bloom of health on his cheek. 
He lived till that age a bachelor; but his household affairs were regu- 
lated by a young woman, whose attentive zeal for her master’s interest 
made it easy for him to enjoy his home withou: a wife. She was only 
in the character of his humble servant, but she was virtuous and prudent. 
Betty allotted the tasks to the servants of the house; performed the la- 
bor within doors during harvest, whenall the others were engaged; she 
saw every thing kept in order, and regulated all with strict regard to 
economy and cleanliness. She had the singular good fortune to be at 
once beloved by her fellow-servants as well as respected and trusted by 
her master. Her master even consulted her in matters where he knew 
she could give advice, and found it often his interest to do so. But her 
modesty was such, that she never tendered her advices gratuitously. 
Prudence regulated all her actions, and she kept the most respectful 
distance from her master. She paid all attention to his wants and 
wishes, nor could a wife or daughter have been more attentive. When 
he happened to be from home, it was her province to wait upoa him 
when he returned, provide his refreshment, and administer to all his 
wants. Then she told him the occurrences of the day, and the work 
done. It did not escape her master’s observation, however, that, though 
she was anxious to relate the truth, she still strove to extenuate and 
hide the faults of those who had committed misdemeanors. 
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Her whole 
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conduct was such, that, for the period of fifteen years, the breath of | 


slander dared not to hazard a w hisper against her. 

It happened, however, that a certain maiden lady in the neighborhood 
had cast an eye upon the farmer. She was the niece of a bachelor minis- 
ter, and lived at the manse in the character of house-keeper. But with 
all opportunity to become a competitor with Betty, she could never gain 
her character. Those people who want personal attractions take strange 
means of paying court, and endeavor to open the way for themselves. 





































































What they cannot effect by treaty, they endeavor to do by sapping. 
Scandal is their magazine, by which they attempt to clear their way from 
all obstructions. The maiden lady made some sinister remarks, in such 
a way, and in such a place, as were surego réach the farmer’s car. The 
farmer was nearly as much interested for the character of his servant as 
. as he discovered the authoress, made 
her a suitable return. But he made ample amends to Betty for the in- 
jury she had suffered, and at the same time rewarde d her for her ser- 
vices, by taking her for his wife. By this event the lady, whose inten- 
tions had been well understood, and who had thought of aggrandising 


he was for his own, and so soo 


herself at the expense and ruin of poor Betty, found that ehe had con- 
tributed the very means to advance herto the realization of a fortune she 
had never hoped for. May ail intermeddlers of the same cast have the 
same punishment—they ure pests to society. 

Betty’s success had created some speculation in the country. Though 
every one agreed that Betty deserved her fortune, it was often wondered 
how such a modest unassuming girl had softened the heart of the bache- 
lor, who, it was thought, was rather flinty in regard to the fair sex. Betty 
had an acquaintance who was situated in nearly the same circumstances 
as herself, in being at the head of a bachelor farmer's house, but it would 
appear she had formed a design ef conquering her master. If Betty 
But ber neighbor could 
not, it would appear, believe she had brought the matter to a bearing 
without some stratagem, and she wished Betty to tell her how she had 
gone about “ courting the old man.” 
tive simplicity 
ship and marris 
it was told ir 
in her speech, 


used artifice, however, it was without design. 


There was, withal, so much na- 

| Setew and th P F veletine her cus fe 
about Betty, and the manner or reiating her own court- 
ige is so like herself, that it would lose its naivete unless 
Betty, into all, had a lisp 
that is, a defect of voice by which the s is ulways plo- 


her own homely Scotch way. 


nounced «as th, which added a still deeper shade of simplicity to her man- 
ner; but it would be trifling to suit the orthography to that common de- 
fect. The reader can easily suppose that he hears Betty lisping, while 
she is relating her story to her attentive friend :— 

“ Weel, Betty,” says her acquaintance, ‘come, gie ma a sketeh, an’ 
tell me a’ about it. for I may hae a chance my sel. Wedinna ken what’s 
afore us. We're no the waur o’ haein’ somebody to tell us the road 
when we dinna ken a’ the cruiks and thraws in’t.”” “ Deed,” savs 
Betty, “there was little about it ava.’ Our maister was awa’ at the 
fuir ae day, selling the lambs, and it was gey late afore he cam home.— 


, Our maister very seldom stays late, for he’s a douce man as can be. 


Weel, ye see, he was mair hearty than 1 had seen him for a lang time, 
but Lopine he had a gude market for his lambs, and there’s 
for excuse when ane drives a gude bargain. Indeed, to tell even 
doun truth, he had rather better than a wee drap in his e’e. It 
was my usual to sit up till he cam hame, when he was awa’.— 
When he came in and gaed up stairs, he fand his supper ready 
for him. ‘ Betty,’ says he, very saft like. ‘Sir,’ says I. ‘ Bet- 
ty,’ says he, ‘what has been gaun on the day ?—a’s right, I houp ?’ 
‘Qu ay, says I, ‘Verra weel, verra weel,’ says he, in his 
ain canny way. He gae me a clap on the shouther, and said I 
was a gude lassie. When I had telt him a’ that had been dune 
through the day, just as I aye did, he gae me anither clap on the 
shouther, and said he was a fortunat man to hae sic a carefu’ person 
about the house. I never had heard him say as muckle to my face be- 
fore, though he aften said mair ahint my back. I really thocht he was 
fey. Our maister, when he had got his supper finished, began to t 
verra joky ways, and said that I was baith a gude and bonnie lassie. 


room 


. on 
sir, 


I 
kent that folks arna themsels whan in drink, and they say rather mair 
than they wad do if they were seber. Sae I cam away doon into the 
kitchen. Na, my maister never offered to kiss me; he was ower modest 
a man for that. 

Twa or three days after that, our maister cam into the kitch 
‘ Betty,’ says he—‘ Sir,’ says I—* Betty,’ says he, 


‘come up stairs; 1 
‘Very weel, sir,’ says I. Sae [ went up 
. . . . . = . 4 
stairs after him, thinking a’ the road that he was gaun to tell me some- 
thing about the feeding o’ the swgne, or killing the heefer or something 
like that. But when he telt me to sit doun, | saw there was something 
serious, for he never bad me sit doun afore but ance, and that was when 
he was gaun to Glasgow fair. 


want to speak t’ye,’ says he. 


‘ Betty,’ says he, ‘ye hae been lang a 
servant to me,’ says he, ‘and a gude and honest servant. 
sae gude a servant, I aften think ye’ll make a better wife. Hae ye ony 
objection to be a wife, Betty?’ says he. ‘I dinna ken, sir,’ says 1; ‘a 
body canna just say how they like a bargain till they see the article.’— 
‘Weel, Betty,’ says he, ‘ ye’re very right there again. I hae had ye for 
a servant these fifteen years, and [ never knew that I could find fault 
wi’ ye for ony thing. Ye’re carfu’, honest and attentive, and——’ ‘ Oh, 
sir,’ says I, ‘ve always paid me for’t, and it was only my duty.’ ‘Weel, 
weel,’ says he, ‘ Betty, that’s true; but then I mean to make amends to 
ye for the evil speculation that Tibby Langtongue raised about you and 
me, and forby, the warld are taking the same liberty; sae to stop a” 
their mouths, you and I shall be married.’ ‘ Very weel, sir,’ 
for what could I say? 


Since ye’re 


says I ; 


Our maister looks into the kitchen anither day, an’ says—‘ Betty,’ 
says he— Sir,’ says I—<‘ Betty,’ says he, ‘I am gaum to gie in our names 
to be cried in the kirk this and next sabbath.’ ‘ Verra weel, sir,’ says I. 

About eight days after this, our mmister says to me— Betty,’ says he 
—‘Sir,’ says I—‘I think,’ says he, ‘ we will hae the marriage put ower 
neist Fridey, if he hae no ebjection.’ * Verra weel, sir,’ says I. ‘And 
ye'll tak the grey yad, and gang to the town on Monday, an’ get your 
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bits o’ wedding braws. I hae spoken to Mr. Cheap, the draper, and ye 
can tak off ony thing ye want, an’ please yoursel, for I canna get awa, 
the day.’ ‘ Very weel, sir, says I. 

Sae I gaed awa’ to the toun on Monday, an’ bought some wee bits 
o’things; but I had plenty o’ claes, and I couldna think o’ being ’strava- 
gant. I took them to the manty-maker to get made, and they were sent 
lame on Thursday. 

Ou Thursday night our maister says to me— Betty,’ says he— Sir,’ 
says I—‘ To-morrow is our wedding-day,’ says he; ‘an’ ye maun see 
that a’ things are prepared for the denner,’ says he; ‘an’ see every 
thing dune yoursel,’ says he; ‘for IT expect some company, an’ I wad 
like to see every thing neat an’ tidy in your ain way,’ say he. ‘ Verra 
weel, sir,’ says [. 

I had never taen a serious thought about the matter till now, and I be- 
gan to consider that [ must exert mysel to please my maister and the 
company. Sae | got every thing in readiness, and got every thing clean; 
i couldna think ought was dune right, except my ain hand was in’t. 

On Friday morning our maister says to me—*‘ Betty,’ says he— Sir,’ 
says 1. ‘Go away and get yoursel dressed,’ says he; ‘for the company 
will soon be here, an’ ye maun be decent. An’ ye maun stay in the room 
up stairs,’ says he, ‘tiil ye’re sent for,’ says he. Verra weel, Sir’ says I. 
But there was sic a great deal to do, and sae mony gran’ dishes to pre- 
pare for the denner to the company, that I could not get awa’, and the 
hail folk were come afore I got myse] dressed. 

Our maister cam douz stairs, and telt me to go up that instant and 
dress mysel, for the minister was just comin doun the loan. Sae [ was 
ebliged to leave every thing to the rest of the servants, an’ gang up stairs 
an’ put on my claes. 

When I was wanted, Mr. Brown o’ the Haasly-brae cam an took me 
into the room among a’ the gran’ folk of the minister. I was maist like 
to fent, for 1 never saw sae mony gran’ folk thegither a’ my born days 
afore, an’ I didna ken whar to look. At last our maister took me by 
the han’, an’ I was greatly relieved. The minister said a great deal to 
us, but I canna mind it a’, and then he said a prayer. After this, I 
thought I should hae beeu worried wi’ folk kissing me; mony a yin shook 
hands wi’ me I had never seen afore, and wished me much joy. 

After the ceremony was ower, | slipped awa’ doun into the kitchen 
again amang the rest o’ the servants, to see if the denner was right.— 
But in a wee time, our maister cam into the kitchen, an’ says— Betty,’ 
says he,—‘ Sir,’ says [—‘ Betty,’ says he ; ‘ ye must consider that you're 
no longer my servant, but my wife,’ says he; ‘and therefore ye must 
come up stairs and sit among the resto’ the company,’ says he.‘ Verra 
weel, sir,’ says I. Sae what could I do but gang up stairs to the rest 0’ 
the company, an’ sit doun amang them ? 

Sae, Jean, that was a’ that was about my courtship an’ marriage.” 
— 


From Blackwoed’s Magazine. 


FISTS VS. PISTOLS. 





Germany has her heart set upon strong beer, tobacco, and the ra/tz— 
strange combination; the slaves of all nations, white and black, find 
their pride and solace in a fiddle, and what fills better than a fiddle in 
the arms of aslave ? Seouand has her bagpipe, ker toddy, her golf, her 
curling matches, andher reels. Ireland her hurling matches, jigs, wakes, 
and football playthings. England her cricket, her rural dances, and her 
sports, and fairs. Recreation is the sleep of worldly care ; everywhere, 
and with every class, the bow must be sometimes unbent. With all its 
power, glory, wealth, unhappy is the land thay cannot afford to be a little 
idle, and miserable the man who despises or disdains the small extrava- 
gancies of time or money by which the wheels of lifeare oiled, and we are 
enabled to bowl merrily along in our pilgrimage from this world to the 
next ! 

The enjoyments of the Londoners are, like themselves, chiefly of a 
solid and reflective cast,— ‘ 

“ Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band ;”’ 
their very recreations have an air of business ; their mirth is not boisterous, 
nor their recreations devoid of gravity; active or athletic sports their in- 
clination is averse te, and that comparative privation of great bodily 
strength attendant upon town life, sedentary habits, and advanced civili- 
zation, precludes their participating in these generally, yet there is no 
people in the world so fond of beholding athletic exercises. The wrest- 
ling matches of the Cornish and Cumberland men at Chalk Farm in the 
summer is an exhibition of the most exciting sort; forms of museu- 
lar strength are there exhibited that would net suffer by a comparison 
with the ¢erso of a Hercules; while the extraordinary and apparently 
impossible feats of strength realize, to an active imagination, the Olym- 
pic games of Greek and Roman fame. Now that the demoralizing and 
debasing spectacle of men pummelling one another to a jelly for a purse 
of sovereigns, is shocking, only from the recollection that such things 
have been ; now that the exploits of the “fancy” are confined to bruise- 
less, bloodless exhibitions, of its professors, in the National Arena in the 
Westminster Road, we may calmly reflect whether or not one advantage 
has been gained from the encouragement, in bygone days, of what some 
call the “ noble,’ but what may be fairly denominated the man/y science 
of defence. The vulgar of all nations must, we suppose, have 
quarrels, and some weapon or othex must needs be used iu their encoun- 
ters; some are notorious for the use of the knife, cthers fling stones, 
others again fracture skulls with sticks: we do not know whether we 








ought to pride ourselves in settling disputes by any sort of violence, but 
we dothink the weapons wherewith nature has furnished us are those 
most fitting for defence in any ordinary emergencies; bor can we imag- 
ine that the education of the fist, fer the purposes of protection from 
ruffianly violence or insult, if the disgusting spectacle of mercenary com- 
bats be strictly prohibited, can be more objectionable than the mere gen- 
manly, but certainly more deadly accomplishments of the fencing school 
or shooting gallery. The poor, like the rich, have their differences : 
they have, too, their pride, resentments, and points of honour ; they give 
and receive satisfaction in their own off handed way ; and if any are 
disposed to put down poor devils of the fisty-cuff school, we say, let gen- 
tlemen mend their manners, and set a good example. 

When wandering about the streets of London catering, as in duty 
bound, for the entertainment of the indulgent reader, we sometimes ob- 
serve a little knot of wranglers, senior, and junior, at the corner of some 
unfrequented street : no snowball propelled along the playground by the 
lusty lads of Westminster School or Harrow, accumulates with half the 
rapidity encircling crowd : our superior altitude enables us te behold in 
the midst two fustian-coated artizans interchangins short and sharp phra- 
ses of magnanimous defiance ; declaration is followed by plea, replica- 
tion by rejoinder, rebutter by surrebutter, with all the ingenuity, without 
the tediousness, of a special pleader; at Inst, the die direct is given, and 
issue being joined by a couple of “ facers,”’ right and left, the parties 
proceed to trial, and the encircling crowd impannels itself into a special 


| jury totrythe fact—which is the better man. The gaound being slip- 


pery, or the ring indifferently kept, the combatants usually close, after 
some hart hitting, and roll together injo the kennel. The uppermost 
buffer, in the heat of passion, and probably unconscious that he is grossly 
violating the rules of the ring, deals his prostrate antagonist a thump on 
the head; now, mark the moral of the tale—a yell of execration rises 
from the mob, as from one pair of stentorian lungs—fair pay is the cry 
—the little urchins, who have deserted Punch and the hurdy-gurdy to 
swell the crowd, peering between the legs of their seniors, to catch a 
glimpse of the combat, squeak fair play round the periphery of the ring 
—the waterman from the neighboring coach-stand, who is an amateur, 
deals the delinquent a lusty kick in the ribs, as a broad hint to mend his 
manners, and four or five cabmen simultaneously take off their coats, and 
offer in a breath to “ take the conceit out of the cove what offers to larrup 
a man when he’s down.” 

Up and at it again—foul play is no longer thought of, and both men 
prove themselves trumps; but, warehawk !—a policeman turns the cor- 
ner, and in a twinkling the game is up; the combatants put on their 


| jackets and caps, their friends, slapping them on the back, make them 





shake hands to show that they bear no malice—some rude words ef apo- 
logy are proffered and received, and a gallon of beer makes the combat- 
ants better friends than ever. 

One fine day, after a heavy fall of rain, we were sauntering down Pic- 
cadily on our way to the Park for an airing, when we observed a gent 
with a fast-trotting horse bowl a lady along in his gig; we call him a 
gent, for a gentleman, who is a horse vf another color, is never seen 
buwling ladies along in gigs: however, be he who he may or what he 
might, a scavenger’s cart, employed in ts daily avocations, was, contrary 
to all established rules and regulations, drawn up across the street : 
the gent, after a few words of remonstrance, which were replied to by a 
volley of abuse from the scavenger, gave the lady the reins, and.descend- 
ed for the purpose of pulling the filthy encnmbrance out of his way; a 
fistful of mud was instantaneously projected at the gent by the refractory 
fan-tail; whereupon, to the great consternation of the by-standers, the 
latter coolly took off his coat, hat, and gloves, and tackled the fan-tail, 
demolishing his beauty in a handful of rounds, and finally leading him by 
the nose to the head of his horse, and compelling him to remove his ob- 
structive nuisance to its proper position in the kennel. 

The cheers of the populace, who are ever admirers of what is vul- 
garly, but expressively, called pluck, and the smiles of the lady inthe gig, 
rewarded our hero, who pursued his way rejoicing, leaving behind him 
in the minds of the spectators a lesson of manners more practical than 
any to be found in Chestertield’s Leéters. 


Another instance of the corrective influence upon ruffians, of the im- 


partial administration of the fist, we had an opportunity of witnessing 
not long since in Tavistock Square. A poor aged foreigner, encumbered 
with bird-cages which he was offering for sale, was surrounded by four 
or five drunken butchers, who were taunting and abusing him, and in- 
juring his little property; the fellows were evidently drunk, for eves 
a London butcher in his intervals of sobriety is not exempt from 
that instinct of fair play which pervades all classes of Englishmen, 
The poor old man was in tears, imploring, in his broken English, 
permission to be allowed to proceed peaceably on his way—but in vain. 
At this instant, two gentlemen entered the square—they looked like 
father and son: the younger stopped, and quickly handing his cloak to 
the elder, demanded of the ruflians a cessation of their unmanly 
prsecution of age and infirmity. The reply was in the urtrans- 
latable language of ruffianism, and the rejoinder was equally prompt 
—levelling the most brawny of the butchers with the ground. 

In his fall,a tray filled with meat, carried on the shoulder of one of 
the party, was overturned, and in an instant the contest was decided ; the 
blue-coated fiaternity, perceiving their legs of mutton, sirloins of beef, 
and fillets of veal, scattered here and there, forgot their kindling wrath, 
and ins‘antly abandoned the field to the benevolent victor; who, putting 
a piece of money into the hand of the astonished foreigner, accompany- 
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ing hima little distance from the spot to prevent further insult, resumed | 
his cloak, took the arm of his friend, and quitted the sqare amid the ac- 
clamations of the spectators. We mention these trifling incidents, not 
because they have any particular connexion with our present subject, but 
because they serve to elucidate part of the character of this people—a 
prompt redress of insult or injustice, without lurking ill-will, or heart- 
cherished, enduring hatred; the love of fair play, which finds its way 
even into the blackguard’s code of honor, are not unworthy observation in 
forming our estimate of the spirit and courage of any nation whatso- 
ever. 

We have witnessed a few impromptu sets-to ; never a prize fight—we 
never shall. We have had the pain of being compelled to assist at a few 
combats of the silver-fork school, called duels; but we honestly confess, 
with profound deference to the silver-fork school, thaf we think a short 
“turn-up”’ in the heat of blood on the spot, and at the time, with the ob 
ject of our resentment, and no malice borne when it is over, infinitely 
more satisfactory to all parties interested, than exchange of cards, foolish 
friends, Wormwood Scrubbs, cold frosty morning, twelve paces, Man- 
tons for two, a bullet in the thorax, and Rhadamanthus Wakley the coro- 
ner. So long as the exercise of the manly science of self-defence is pro- 
hibited as a disgusting display of mercenary gladiatorship, and encour- 
aged as an exhibition of science and strength, under the proper restriction 
of the “muffler,” so long, we may rest assured, the atrocities of the 
knife and the dirk, will never be the weapons of Englishmen, and fair 
play will ever be, as it ever has been, their jewe! 

Ee 
From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE VAGRANTS’ LODGING HOUSE. 

In a sinall country town on the once great northern road, now 
both depopulated and impoverished by those discoveries of modern 
ingenuity called railways, may be seen a low-looking public-house 
bearing the sign of the “‘ King’s Head.” There was atime when 
kings’ heads were the ornaments of much nobler houses, such as inns 
and hotels; but since our own dear little queen, and Isabella of 
Spain, and Donna Maria of Portugal, have reigned in both hemi- 
spheres, kings’ heads have become rather unpopular. So there was 
also a time when the King’s Head we have just named was a story 
higher, had a bay window on the first floor, and was commonly eall- 
ed the “ Golden Sun.” But high winds, and low times, as well as 
an awful fire, have made sad havoc in that, as well as in many other 
quarters, and the once “Golden Sun” is now a vagrants’ loding- 
house. Not, indeed, that a vagrants’ lodging-house in good repute 
among the profession is an unprofitable undertaking,—and not that 
some inns and hotels on the great north road now receive from the 
rich more in gold and silver than the host of the King’s Head does 
from the poor in copper ; but then a vagrants’ house is never a gen- 
teel habitation, and Poverty does indeed huddle together very strange 
bedfellows. Besides which, a low, cringing, cowed, lopped, and 
topped house can never look as well as one facing boldly and broadly 
its breast to the very honest and true, the King’s Head of which we 
are speaking has by no means a prepossessing appearance. 

The sign is not old, I admit, nor does it reckon more than fifteen 
summers since it was /ast painted; but snow and hail, dust andsun, 
wind and rain, are not favorable to kings’ heads swinging on sign- 
posts, though they may be to the owners or landlords of vagrants’ 
lodging-houses. 

The house stands at the entrance to the, small town; the lower 
part is built of brick, once red and flourishing, but now dirty and 
dingy; and about half way up, boards, onee painted white, take the 
place of their more solid neighbors below, and run along one over 
the other, in order that the rain may drip eff them to the ground. In 
justice to the King’s Head, I must remark that it still gives some 
signs of its ancient grandeur to a careful and curious examiner—for 
the walls below look substantial, and the yard gate and large yard, 
now amply covered with tall grass, or graceless weeds, indicate that 
it could, if it knew how, also boast of its better days. True, the gate 
that once was closed each night by the smartand active hostler now 
stands back on one hinge, resting therefore partly on the ground ; 
and the stables, once filled with prancing or neighing, or at least 
well-fed, steeds, now are only warmed by the breath of beggars, too 
poor to pay even a groat for a night’s lodging, and who compound 
with their host for a twopenny night’s straw in the outhouses. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, some benighted or bestormed waggoner, unable to 
reach the usual place of his sojourn, may unwillingly er unwitting- 
ly stop at the King’s Head, and allow his horses to share the same 
fate as the beggars who surround them ; but such visits were few and 
far between; and even wagon-horses would avoid, if they could, 
“the Vagrants’ Lodging House.” 

Oh, Poverty, thou art a biting and a bitter thing! Thou hast an 
odour about thee that even dogs avoid, and children cannot bear. 
Thou hasta chill, a coldness, a damp about thee which savors not of 
life, but of the charnel house. Thou hasta sorrowfulness, a sadnes , 
a gloom, a hue about thee which youth and love, beauty and joy, 
hope and expectation, cannot call their sisters or their friends, Thou 

hast a silence or a snarlishnees, a frown or a scornfulness, a hate or 
a malice, about thee, which chills young blood, and freezes the pur- 
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ple stream. Thou hast a woefulness in thy look, a desolateness in 
thy gait, anda loneliness in thy every movement, repelling all that is 
ardent, and keeping at bay, man from man, and rendering the world 
so unkind, the heart so cold, and socicty so cheerless. Yes, Poverty, 
thou art more than a * biifer draught,’—thou art a bitter fountain, 
a bitter stream, a bitter river, a bitter ocean, and an ocean of bitter- 
ness is within thee; and he who, like some wrefched vagrant, drinks 
thee continually, is the object not of scorn of persccution, but of pity 
and relief. 

The King’s Head is one of those houses which are known by all 
classes of mendicants, whether belonging to the silver class, or what 
are styled by all well-informed travellers lurkers; to the high-flyers, 
er begging letter writers; to the shallow coves, impostors, whe in va- 
ried garbs obtain clothes from the compassionate and charitable to a 
great amount, and then sell them to the dealers in lefi-off garments, 
too often spending the produce in ardent spirits ; to the shallow motts, 
or females, who, like shallow coves, go nearly naked through the 
world, begging ever for clothes, ever obtaining them, and yet never 
clothing themselves, but selling them for food, for lodging, for ardent 
spirits, and for the enjoyment of vice and of indolence ; as well as 
to the separate race of beggars and match-sellers, who live by the or- 
dinary tales, true and false, of real or supposed misery, and in which 
class is to be found much more of suffering than of crime, and of 
destitution and heart-rending woe than we are cither accustomed to 
believe or like to inquire into. 

The habit of generalising on all subjects is the result of impatience, 
indolence, or selfishness. ‘The beggar, as he opens his wallet, and 
sees only hard crusts and mouldy meat, will, of course, generalise. All 
rich men to him are misers, tyrants, aristocrats, enemies of the poor 
and worthy of death. The wealthy man, the man at his ease, or even 
the middling-classed man, looks upon all mendicants, whether ho. 
nest or thieves, lame, halt, blind, deaf and dumb, paralytic or palsi- 
ed; or whether hale and hearty, affecting diseases they never felt, 
and sorrows which never reached them; or whether the real bowed- 
down and infirm widow, or the mock imitator of her sorrows; or 
whether the shoeless, shirtless wretch who begs because he cannot 
work, from disease and lameness ; or the forgerer upon human sym- 


| pathy, who imitates a sorrow he knows nothing of,—yes, they look 


upon all these indiseriminately, and generally as thieves, vagrants, 
and impostors. ‘Tell such a man that he generalises too much, and 
that he should not involve multitudes of his fellow-creatures in his 
sweeping anathemas, and he will reply, ** I have no time to examine, 
no opportunities for investigation; it may be as you state, that some 
are honest, sober, and unfortunate, but then the opposite class is 
much more numerous, and I must adopt a general rule.” That rule, 
of course, is in accordance with the heart's own selfishness ; and ra- 
ther than decide in favor of human misery and calamity, the resolu- 


' tion is taken never to relieve any. 


I had heard and seen much in the course of along autumnal ram- 
le of the sad state of the working classes; but my attention had 
been accidentally called to the condition of the mendicant poor. I 
found them a wholly different race of beings. ‘They had signs of 
their own, a language of their own, plans and schemes of their own, 
houses of their own, or rather for their own class; barns and out- 
buildings reserved by compassionate farmers and landowners for 
them; they split society into factions, calculated with accuracy all 
their chances; and could tell in many cases, with tolerable nicety, 
how much they should receive ina week. I found them, generally 
speaking, distrustful of each other, living in a constant state of fear 
of arrest and imprisonment, concealing theirown names cven from 
their commonest associates, and changing their announced plans and 


movements in less than a moment, as they saw with a prophet’s eye 


a lion in their projected path. 
But, then, how different were their classes. There was the system- 


_ atic vagrant, whose life had been one of constant and unchanging 


mendicancy. There was the occasional vagrant, who begged after 


| pea picking season was over, or after hopping was terminated, or 


| after the harvest was closed, in order to raise money to go back to 


London, or to the county to which they belonged. There was aro- 
ther class of occasional vagrants also, who, migrating from a district 
where poverty and misery assailed them, to the place of their na- 


| tivity, or of their former brighter fortunes, sought for halfpence on 


their way, to provide for their daily wants, as they pressed onwards. 


| There was another class of those temporary vagrants, likewise, who, 
| being without employ, and hearing where work could be procured, 


| another charity. 


far, far away, had set forth with their little all, and little indeed it 

was, to seek in the promised land the wherewithal to satisfy their 

daily wants. ‘* I omy ask for work,” said a pale, half-starved me- 

chanic, whose visage was not unknown to me in former years,—*‘ I - 
only ask for work, any work. I will drive the crows away; I will 

pick up stones; I will watch the cows and the sheep; I will collect 

and sweep up manure on the highioads; I will rise at four, and work 

all day and ail night, if necessary, to carn my bread, and never ask 

But I cannot get work any where, and I must die 

or beg.” That man’s case was a specimen of that of thousands 

who now drag along their feeble frames on the high and cross-roads 
of this country; and yet—they are vagrants! 


” 

















The vagrants in large towns and cities, and principally in London, | 


are the very worst classes. They are in eight cases out of ten im- 
postors. They go about with statements of losses by fire, ship- 
wrecks, and accidents. They obtain counterfeit signatures of ma- 
gistrates and countrymen to declarations of having lost their pro- 
perty by fire; and those who work ‘“‘ with the slum and delicate” 
(the brief, or statement, and book of subscriptions) often raise large 
sums of money, which they expend in vice and profligacy. ‘The 
shipwrecked mariner’s lurk is one of the most frequent and success. 
ful. A person of this character, known by the nickname ef Captain 
Johnstone, has followed the lurk of a shipwrecked captain for many 
years. He has becn several times over every county in England 
and Wales, and has obtained thousands of pounds. He is an excel- 
lent writer, and has a respectable appearance ; so the unwary are de- 
ceived, and he is enriched. When any account of a shipwreck ap- 
pears in the newspapers which scems likely to suit his purpose, he 
writes out a new brief (slum), and provides a new book (delicate), 
and sets to work with zeal to obtain subscribers. The trick gene. 
rally succeeds, and for months the artful impostor preys upon the 
credulity of the public. ‘There is a story current about him which is 
worth recording. A few years ago, during the time he was ‘ work- 
ing his lurk” in some of the northern counties, a vessel was wreck- 
ed off the coast of Scotland. Having read the account in one of the 
papers, and determined that it would exactly suit him, he prepared 
for work, and went to the heuse of a nobleman whose benevolence 
was proverbial in the neighborhood. On applying to see his lord- 
ship one of the servants informed him that he was in a summerhouse 
in the park, on his road back. Johnstone walked to the summer- 
house, and found the nobleman reading a uewspaper. The captain 
apologised for disturbing his lordship, informed him that he had just 
been shipwrecked, only a few days previously, and mentioned the 
name of the vessel, and all particulars of the disaster. The tale was 
well told. The nobleman could not doubt the facts, for he had just 
read a longer, but still wholly corresponding, statement ofthe same 
event in the newspaper before him, and rive rounps were at once 
subscribed and paid, as well as name given and signed in the book 
of subscriptions. Withsuch a donation and such a name, Johnstone 
scoured the country round about, and not less than ene hundred 
pounds were procured by him ina few weeks. 

Polish noblemen, who have been driven from the land of their birth 
by Russian tyranny, are amongst the most successful impositions 
practised in London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Bristol—thus 
availing themselves of the well-known sorrows of men with whom 
the whole of this land and people sympathise, to extort for wretched 
impostors alms which would be well bestowed on the real sons of Po- 
land. 

“The victims of accidents,” wholly counterfeit ; “the sufferers 
from sickness,” quite unreal; ‘the deaf and dumb lurkers,” who 
dare to affect to be deprived of speech and hearing ; “‘ the servant out 
of place,” who cajole the domestics at gentlemen’s houses, and work 
upon their sympathy; “the colliers who have suffered from the wa- 
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ter suddenly bursting into a coal-pit,” and yet who never sawa coal. | 


pit in their lives ; “*the starved out weavers,” who go about with 
printed papers, or small hand-bills, representing that they are out of 
employ, though they have never seen a loom ; ** the cotton-spinners’ 
lurk,” with their trick of leaving printed appeals, and calling again 
for them, and for alms, though they know as much of diamond- 


hunting as of cotton-spinning. One of these cotton-spinning lurk. | 


ers is named “Cheshire Bill.” He has been travelling for some fif- 
teen years in the capacity of a vagrant, but in various climates. Once 
he was a“ shallow cove,” and represented himself as a shipwrecked 
sailor. Then he was a “ carpet-weaver in distress,” and sung 
through the streets to obtain ‘* browns and wedge” (halfpence and 
silver.) Then he was a cotton-weaver from Manchester, singing 
through the streess in company with others, having a clean white 


written paper, stating that he had suffered from dreadful accident at 


simple road-side beggar; and finally a cotton-spinner out of employ, 


selling cotton said to be of his own spinning, and out of which he | 


contrived to make a profit of an hundred per cent. 


in which their appeal is made to the “ kind and generous public” 
contains, amongst a variety of other verses, the following record of 
their own virtues and charity, when, as they pretend, they knew bet- 
ter days :— 
‘* Whene’er we saw one in distress, 

We strove to help him through ; 

But now we cannot help ourselves,— 
We have no work to do.” 


The systematic writers of begging letters are also much more com- 


o 


mon in London than in the country, and they rejoice in the nick. | 


name of “high-flyers.” Year after year they invent new cases, 
with different hands; and sometimes their wives, or mistresses, 
where they are known themselves, present their “ appeal,’’ and thus 


avoid detection, and collect an abundant revenue for the sins as | 


well as the necessaries of existence. 


| 
| 
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Well would it be for society at large if the vagrants of Great Bri- 
tain were confined to these imposters. The remedy would be easy. 
Their extinction by imprisonment and transportation would not be 
difficult. But alas! mixed up with these untrue and unreal appeals 
to the sympathies of our nature, are thousands and tens of thousands 
of cas°s where sickness, accidents, death, want of work, inadequate 
wages, and the other ills of life to which sorrowing man is heir, have 
given to the squalid, starving, wretched, and abased applicants the 
right to ask for fuod, or to seek in the unions they so much abhor the 
gruel and the bread of existence. . 

“There is the union,” I said to a young woman, whose husband 
had died a few days previously of small-pox, and who had left three 
children as his sole inheritance to his once beloved wife, but now 
mourning widow. ‘ There is the union. As your landlord, cruel 
and cold-hearted, has seized and sold your bedstead, bedding, and 
chairs, you have no choice. Your duty is clear. There is the union. 
You will have shelter, bedding, clothes, and food.” 

“* But not my children,” replied the wretched and helpless widow, 
‘I would rather beg my bread to my grave than be separated from 
them either by day or by night.” 

All persuasion was useless. She set out on her vagrant life, and 
her children were her passports to compassion. Oh! the mass of « 
misery! Oh! the untold, the hidden, but the deep and bitter woes 
of tens of thousands of those who are yet classed under the one ge- 
neral sweeping title of beggars! Well, and so they are; for they 
beg ; but why? Because no one will give them work, the sustenance 
they receive from the relieving-officer, is not enough to keep them on 
gaol fare, the unions are repugnant to their hearts, the rate of wages 
allowed to them for labor bythe parish is inadequate, their own trades 
fail them ; and what are they todo’? To migrate to other districts? 
Yes; but they must beg their way, and often arrive too late. To 
emigrate! Ah, that is the last, the very last scheme resorted to by 
the poor of England. England, with all its sortows, is still their 
home. 

I had thus familiarised myself with the vagrants’ life in all its va- 
ried forms, accidents, and sad and sorrowing pages, when a resoln- 
tion to know them still better decided me on passing a few hours at 
vagrants’ lodging-house. I had heard of the King’s Head from seve. 


_ ral “travellers” (the name adopted by beggars wandering on the 


road), and having had some good shooting and finished my autumnal 
rambling in the environs of the town in question, I dressed myself 
up as an unfortunate tradesman—a broken.down shop.keeper—and 
with old clothes, a worn out-hat, shoes covered with mud and dirt, 
and a ‘ slum and delicate” (a case, or appeal, and subscription. book), 
I arrived at dusk at the outer door of the vagrants’ lodging-house. I 
had wrapped up in sort of dingy-looking cloth a piece of bread and 
some sausage, the former stale, and the latter cooked a day or two 
before. This arrangement was necessary that I might not be differ- 
entto my fellows. I did not desire to look suspicious, or to excite 
attention py any superiority either in clothes or provender. My coat- 
sleeves were threadbare, my beard had two days been unvisited by 
the razor, and | thought that Mary Anne, the lady’s maid ef my 
friend’s wife, at whose house I had been staying, would have gone 
into fits with immoderate laughing, when I sallied from the hall. To 
prevent being discovered. I had also taken care to arrive at the 
King’s Head by a circuitous route, since tramps and cadgers were 
abundant in those parts, and if I had been suspected not to be a 
“ regular” in the trade, I should have suffered two inconveniences : 
the first, that of not seeing the seciety into which I entered in its 
natural state ; and the second, that of running the risk of being beth 
insulted and expelled. 

On arriving at the door of the King’s Head, I paused a few se- 
conds. All was as still as death. My courage, or rather my assu- 
rance, seemed to fail me; but at that very moment a cadger on the 


| fly (a beggar onthe road), with his female companion and three chil. 
apron round him. Then he was on the collier’s lurk, and carryinga | 


dren, came up and made straight for the door. They entered, and I 


_ did the same. The landlord looked at the new guests from the door 
Bilston, in a coal-pit. Then he turned watch-seller: afterwards a | 


of his small inner room with rather a beaming eye, and in a fami- 
liar tone and manner said to the cadger who had entered, “ Well, 
Jem, how goes it? browns or wedge, eh?” Meaning, in plain terms, 


| “Well, Jem, what sort of a day have you made? have you plenty of 
“The callenderer’s lurk” is another trick, and the doggerel pectry | 


halfpence or silver ?” 

“ Browns,” replied the cadger, very suikily; “but hunger’s a 
| sharp thorn and biteth keen.” And then on he walked to a large 

back room on the ground-floor which was the vagrants’ “ salle.a-man- 
' ner.’ I followed my leader without exchanging a word either of ci- 
vility or salutation, and sat down on a bench originally rough end un- 
cemely, but which had been polished by the much sitting of the va- 
grants thereon, with their old corduroy and velveteen small-clothes 
from year to year. 

“*Come here,” said the cadger to his companion and children; 
“out with your scran (broken victuals), and let’s have at it. I'm 
ready to die o’ hunger.” 

Ilooked round me. The room was filled with guests; but oh ! 
how different were their appearances! Near the fire, which was 
composed of dead burning cinders, and, I think, some coke, sat an 
old man, whose hair was white as the driven snow, and whose age 
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could scarcely be less than eighty. His eyes appeared undimmed by | 
years or care, and he fastened them on me with an inquiring, if not | 
suspicious tenacity. 

“ Bad neighborhood for highflyers,” remarked the old man, direct- 
ing his voice towards the part of the room where I had seated my- 
self. 

“Very bad,” I answered, in my gruffest manner, and in a surly 
tone, and he was silent. 

The room was about eighteen feet long by fourteen or sixteen 
broad. It was at least ten fect high and had a sanded floor, or ra- 
ther dirty deal boards covered with sand every morning. In the day 
tune it’ was lighted by two windows, which looked into a sort of half 
yard, half garden, where was a pump of good waterand a large stone 
sink, the only gratuitous articles in or around the premises. 
room had neither prints nor pictures, blinds nor curtains, nor even 
shutters; but there were no broken panes, ane two ventilators whirl. 
ed round in two upper panes of glass with much activity, through 
which the hot air and smoke of the pipes gained egress. The fire- 
place was at the farther end of the room. Around the wall, and fixed 
to it strongly, were a line of bedches, before which tables, on which 
the vagrant opened his bag, his towel, his basket, or his wallet. The 
favorite benches were those which were placed at the top of the room, 


from the fire-place to each side, which were in fact, cross-benches, 


Those who arrived last were obliged to put up with forms, which 
were not fixed, but which were stationed across and down the exter- 
nal sides of the two cross and two long tables. The tables were by 
no means crowded, but they were tolerably full. Having described a 
vacant place about the left centre bench, which was fixed tothe wall, 
I pushed, with some roughness, to that quarter, but not without meet- 
ing with a reproof from a female, whose supper I deranged by my 
rapidity, and who observed in no honeyed accents “ that | must be- 
long tethe galley’s quarters.” The observation excited, however, 
no attraction, forsuch reproofs were merely characteristic of the so- 
ciety and scenery which surrounded me. 

Next to the old man at theupper end of the room sat the prettiest 
girl I have seen for many along day. She was travelling, i. e. beg- 
ging, with her grandfather, who was next her. Whethor she was 
his grandchild I cannot tell; but they travelled together, ate toge- 
ther, and slept together, and were indeed inseparable. Her age was 
about eighteen. There wasa light in her eye, a rapidity in her step, 
a fascination in her smile, and a playfulness in her jests apd tone, 
which were almost bewitching; but she had been corrupted by de 
praved society, and rer.dered wholly callous to all moral sentiments. 
Her grandfather, for so we must call him in default of evidence to 
the contrary, “did the lame lurk’ during day; that is, shammed 
lameness, and at night had his leg unbandaged, and could walk 
somewhat nimbly across the room. His gray hairs, I suspect, how- 
ever, helped him much more than his lameness, and enabled him to 
smoke his pipe, drink his pint, and supply half the same quantity to 
the girl who accompanied him. The old man was now and then irri- 
tated by the whispering of ‘an out-and-out swell vagrant” who sat 
next his granddaughter on the cross bench, and was evidently seek- 
ing to intrigue withher. How angry at last the old man was! 
called the swell vagrant “ a seducer,” a ‘* miscreant,”’ and other ti- 
tles far more objectionable, whilst the girl evidently enjoyed the dis- 
pute, and laughed as the old man was quizzed for his attachment to 
the younger branches of his fainily. 
ation ; but the girl and her lover (for the day) continued their whis- 
perings and Jaughings, whilst she partook of some of the choicest 
morcels from the wallet of her young neighbor. 

But these were all secondary personages. There were two or 
lord was one, 

“€ Out or in, young man ?” was his inquiry, as he planted himself 
opposite to me, about half an hour after my arrival. 

What could he mean? [affected not to hear him. 

‘** Out or in, I say ?” he repeated; and the thought just struck me 


the stables on straw. 

“Oh! in,’’ I replied in a dashing sort of style, still not raising my 
eyes from the table. 

“Four pence, if you please,” said the landlord. 
to the right, half a bed with blind Tom, a good kicker. 


I took out my fourpence and placed them on the table, all in | 


browns. The landlord looked at them one by one, and discovered 
two with harps on the reverse side of the halfpennies. 

** Harp’s the word—eh ?” asked, or rather ejeculated the landlord ; 
for he waited for no reply to his interrogatory, but continued as fol- 
lows:— Harping’s out of fashion, they say, in these parts. Bob 
Dawyer was nabbed yesterday as was a month, at White’s, the linen 
drapers, and now’s in the lock-up for the ’sizes.” 

What could this mean? I found out afterwards. There area 
class of thieving vagrants called “ palmers,” who visit shops under 
pretence of collecting harp halfpence; and to induce shopkeepers to 
search for them, they offer thirteen pence fora shilling’s worth, when 
many persons are silly enough to empty a large quantity of coppers 


The | 


_ King’s-Head—the vagrants’ lodging-house. 


He | 


| have been brothers. 





on their counters to search for the halfpence wanted. The palmer is 
sure to have his hand amongst the treasure; and while he affects to 
search diligently for the harps, b~ contrives to conceal some half- 
pence in the palm of his hand ; and when he removes his hand from 
the copper, always holds his fingers eut straight, so that the shop- 
keeper has no suspicion that he is being robbed. 

The landlord clearly took me for a palmer, This was no very a. 
greeable-compliment to begin with; but I answered him not a word, 
and only called to the girl *‘ for a pint of beer.” 

“Penny, three-hall-penny, or two-penny ?” asked the girl; to 
whom I replied, “'T'wo-penny.” This doubtless confirmed their sus- 
picions. A four-penny bed, two-penny beer, and bread and cold sau- 
sage, were fare and accommodation worthy of a pa/mer. 

‘The creature who waited us, and whom I have called “the girl,” 
deserves a passing sketch. She was short, crooked, one-eyed, lame 
on the left leg, flat as a pancake, long as a herring, yellow-white, 
with a sharp nose, much pitted with the small pox, and a mouth 
used to steal a sip from the poor mun’s beer, and to insult him if he 
aceused her. She wore a low dark cotton gown, with a neck hand- 
kerehief which might have been white in the days before the flood ; 
two large ear-rings, and coarse worsted stockings very loose about 
the insteps, and indicating a total indifference on the part of their 
wearer togarters. Her gown sleeves were tucked up above the el- 
bows, and her gown also tucked up behind. Her apron was not less 
holy than her life, and was not much whiter than her kerchief. She 
was on One continued dog.trot from morn to night, and often during 
a portion of even the night itself, and had only accepted the post she 
occupied because noone else in the country would empicy her. She 
was dirty, insolent, and stupid; but then she went round and round 
from January to December, like a horse mm a mill, and was “ perfect- 
ly a match” for the kind of customers who frequented the King’s 
Head. 

The landlord was a big, strapping fellow, who had passed some 


_ months of his earlier days in a metropolétan prison for sundry acts of 


petty knavery, but who had repented of his unprofitable career, and 
had succeeded on the death of his father and mother to the rights 
and privileges, property, good-will, furniture, and all the rest, of the 
He must not have been 
less than six feet high, with strong sinewy arms, and looked one vast 
mass of muscle and vigor. His head was round, red, and heavy. 
His upper lip was scowling, and his physiognomy severe. No one 


| would think of attacking him single-handed; and he would bea 


match in physical strength for two or three of the stoutest and bra- 
vest of his customers. His wife was made in a very different mould. 


_ She had once been handsome; but coarse language, eoarse associa- 
_ tions, coarse lodgers, a coarse husband, a coarse mode of life, and a 


habit of ** driving dull care away” by the jug and the bottle, had con- 
verted her into a fallen beauty, and a mere shadow of her former 
self. Two squalling, screeching, savage, disobedient, untractable 
children, were the fruitof her marriage with our host; and but 
King’s Head was known all around as being the most musical, the 
least harmonious family in the neighborhood. 

When the landlord had seen the two-penny beer placed before me, 
he turned to a thick-set, wild, savage-looking man, who had a small 


, bull-dog at his feet, and who travelled with another man, much like 
| himself, and with their canine companion. 
That was a sad scene of retali- | 


The wild, savage-look- 
ing man had jet black hair, an old brown leathern belt and a little 


_ sack thrown across his shoulder, clothes which hung upon him but 
| lightly, and covered his body but ill, and a hat which both the winds 
| and the rains of heaven had visited most roughly. He was a ‘ prig.’ 


_ He belonged to the class of vagrants who are most exceedingly cle- 
three others whosecured very shortly all my attention. The land- | 


ver at drawing a purse, watch, or pocket-book, from persons in 
crowded places. Raves, fairs, and prize-fights, are their most favo- 
rite resorts. His companion was so much like him that they must 
As he was talkative, however, his brother was 
taciturn; and Bob Davis (for such was the elder brother’s name) 


‘ , : | gave all the orders, and superintended all the arrangements. The 
that his question related to my sleeping quarters, and meant to in- | 


terrogate me whether I intended sleeping in the house in a bed, or in | 


eldest might have been twenty-five, the youngest four years less. 
“In or out, gentlemen ?” asked the landlord, as he eyed his suspi- 
cious inmates. 


‘“Why in to be sure,” replied Bob Davis, “and no mis- 


| take !” 
“No. 7, one pair | 


*“One shilling the whole bed,” said the landlord, in a voice of 
thunder. ‘No. 7, first-floor, bed to the right, only two beds in the 
room.” 

‘*'Two half beds will suit us better,” replied Bob; ‘* we don’t sleep 
together; never mind separation.” 

“‘ There’s no choosing here,” said the landlord. “If that don’t 
suit you, you can accommodate yourselves elsewhere—or-—out, if you 
prefer it. 

‘The two brothers looked mortified, but merely replied. 
they’d take some supper.” 

The landlord was somewhat moved by these dulcet notes, and 
asked them, “ If they’d prefer the front room to the one they were 
in?” Now the front room was a sort of reserve—not for good com- 
prny, since good company never went of late years to the King’s 
Herd—but for flash company, for private interviews, for seeret con- 
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or talent, gained most money from the public, and therefore spent 
most at the public-house. The front room was much smaller than 
the back, but it was better lighted, and the hostess served her | 
guests. 

“* Much company in the front room ?” asked Bob. 

“* Not to-night,” replied the land'ord. ‘ Four merchants, a fire- 
lurk, and two foreigners—all old stagers.” 

“ Then we'll take supper here,” returned Bob. “ Bacon and eggs, 
bread and murphies, and no mistake !” 

“Tere shall be none!” said the landlord. ‘“ One shilling and 
fourpence, if you please !” 

‘“* And three pints of beer,” added Bob. 

‘* Sixpence more!” said the host; and one shilling and tenpence | 
were paid down long before the supper made its appearance. But 
when it did so, it was most inviting; and I shall never forget the 
sigh of a poor woman who was travelling towards Liverpool with four 
children to gain her native parish, and who begged their way with 
singing psalms, when she saw the rich supper spread before her more 
fortunate neighbors. Multiplied misfortunes had driven her from 
comparative comfort to widowhood and beggary; and whilst these | 
two pickpockets were fattening on good cheer, and had decided fora 
bed, she and her fatherless children had to crouch into the stables and 
sleep in the straw, after having made an insufficient and wretched 
meal of stale crusts and water irom the pump. The dear hungry 


fabulations, and for those customers who, from their superior prowess | 


children looked with sleepy or with streaming eyes on the rich repast | 


of these unprincipled “ prigs;” and I was almost unable to resist the 


temptation of throwing off my disguise, and ordering the landlord to | 


supply them with a hearty meal. 


“Why, what's this they say of you ?” inquired the landlord of a | 
little man of about fifty years of age, whose companion was a child | 


between twelve and thirteen, and a young man of nearly five-and- 
twenty. 


“T don’t know what they say, nor yet care,” answered the old | 


man, who travelled with umbrella-sticks and whalebones ; and pro- 
fessed ‘to mend people's umbrellas at their own doors and within 
sight of them.” 

“‘ Shall I tell you, then ?” asked the landlord. 

“ Just as you like,” answered the umbrella-mender. 

“ Why, they say you’ve got a large fortune left you.” 

“That may be too,” answered the little man. 

“ Yes, that may be too,” echoed his male companion. 

*] think,” added the landlord, ‘‘ your name is George Miller?” 

** The same,” replied the little man. 

“ Well, then, if you're the George Miller who lived in Wellclose 
Square ie 

‘To be sure he is,” interrupted the companion aforesaid. 

‘* No interruption,” said the umbrella-maker, ‘‘ though I am he.”’ 

“Then,” said the landlord, “ you are heir to an estate of ten thoa- 
sand a@-year !” 

‘* It may be so,” said the umbrella-maker, “ but what then ?” 

“Why then you're a very lucky fellow,” said the landlord. 

“ And you—you’re the landlord of the King’s Head—and that’s 
al] !? 

‘More civility and less coareness,” said the landlord. 

“Less blarney and more information,” retorted the umbrella- 
mender. And then the whole room, landlord included, burst into a 
loudepeal of laughter. 

The landlord produced the newspaper, in which an advertisement 





had often appeared, addressed to the heir of James Miller deceased, | 


and which contained so accurate a descriotion of the person of 
George, that if living he could not be mistaken. And now, right 
down living he was, and there sat the heir himself. 

“ Gin and water and pipes for all the party,” said the umbrella. 
mender,—* do you hear that, landlord ?” 

The landlord looked astonished, but counted his guests. 

“ Thirteen glasses at threepence, makes three shillings and three- 


pence, Squire Miller,” said the landlord to the landlord; and the old | 


umbrella-maker placed the money on the table. 
I now ventured to speak. 


“ There’s a poor widow and her four children in the outhouse, who | 


have had dry crusts and water,” I observed. 

*“Andan old woman with the rheumatism, who has no crust at 
all,” added the landlord. 

‘Three glasses for the outs,” said the little umbrella-man; “and 
bread for the old granny.” 

“One shilling more,” said the landlord of the King’s Head; and, 
in about ten minutes’ time, the gin and water, both in and out, and 


the bread to the stable, were in circulation: but as it is with wine, so | 


it is with spirits; when the gin and water began to take effect, the 
scene became much more uproarious. 

The young “swell” took to kissing the granddaughter. The 
grandfather fell a beating his grandchild. ‘The two brothers vaunted 
in their “ success” at some neighboring races, which success they 
pretended was in betting, but which most of their companions knew 
to mean pickpocketing. And various scenes of a grave or comic cha. 
racter rivitted my attention, but still did not unloose my tougue. 
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A man ina smock-frock, with the air of a hawker abeut him, and 
who did nothing the whole evening but smoke pipes and mutter to 
himself over three pints of threehalfpenny, had his tongue set in mo- 
tion by the mixture of gin and water with his beer, on, no doubt, a 
somewhat empty stomach. He had a zadly ferocious look, and was 
evidently not at ease, either in his reflections or recollections. 

‘“* Well, and what if I did?” asked this fellow, no: of any one in 


| particular, but of all,—* I say, what if I did ?—Whose affair’s that ? 


—Wasn’t she mine ?—Yes, she was! Well, who says the contra- 


_ ry ’—There she is!—'There she is!” and then he made a dash for- 


ward with his brawny arm across the table, as though to catch at 
something. 

“‘She’s gone—she’s gone,” he continued. ‘I didn’t do it, sir,— 
no, I didn’t, indeed.— But what if I did ?—Didn’t I leve her? To 
be sure I did—There she is again!” and this time he sprang over 
the table and began to rave most awfully. 

** He’s mad,” said the little umbrella-maker. 

‘“« He’s drank,” exclaimed the granddaughter and her intriguer. 

The landlord put out his giant strength and seized him by his arm. 
The next moment he had left the room. I learned afterwards that 
he was suspected of having committed a crime of fearful magnitude, 
but I was unable to follow his history. 

This scene broke up the party. 

The landlord poked out the fire. This was the signal for separa- 
tion. The three twelve-sized candles were reduced to two. 

‘* Beds, if you please,” said the landlord; and the girl just lighted 
vur steps to the bottom of the stairs. 

“Is Blind Tom in bed?” I asked her, as she slunk off to her lair. 

‘Hours ago,” was the only answer: and when I reached the room 
No. 7, [found the landlord had lied a little, and that three beds in- 
stead of two were placed in the room. The granddaughter was un- 


| dressing. The grandfather was already in bed. They occupied the 


farthest of the beds from the door. Blind Tom was fast asleep. The 
bed next the door was the best, but the two “ prigs” were to be its 


| possessors. They shut the door. The moon shone brightly in at the 


only window which lighted our chamber. I never hailed that light 
| with more joy and gratitude. 

‘“* Thou art the same moon,” I said, “« shat gildest the palace dome, 
the joy tower, the stately mansion, the long-aisled cathedral, the ver- 
dant woods, the cheerful plains, the rich man’s castle and the poor 
man’s cottage, the prisoner’s cell, the captive’s dungeon, and now 
the wretched chamber of a vagrants’ lodging-house! Deign, pale 
Fingara to shed thy trembling light on this abode of misery and of 
vice !” 

I threw myself on the bed by the side of Blind Tom. Of course, 
I retained my clothes, kept my bludgeon-stick in my hands, and re- 
solved that Morpheus should pay no insidious visits to my wakeful 
eyes. 

The granddaughter observed me for some time with her pretty 
but most wicked eyes, and evidently was dissatisfied with my mede 
of acting. 

“Why don’t you go to bed, and not lie outside with your clothes 
| on ?” asked the fair but wicked maiden. 

“It’s my habit,” I answered; “ especially when I start early.” 
This did not content her ; but sleep put an end to her suspicions, 
| and Lalone resisted the importunities of Morpheus. 

As long as the moon continued to shine I felt neither uneasiness 
nor unhappiness, but at three all was darkness; and a little after that 
| hour I heard a great tumult in the adjoining chamber. Oaths became 
plentiful; accusations the most horrid were proffered; and blows, 
howlings, and groans, were rendered yet more terrific by a rush to the 
staircase. 

* Down with him !—Down with him!” was the cry; and a fear- 
ful fall shortly afterwards apprised me that “the swell,” imagining 
he knew the bedroom in which the fair grand-daughter had slept, had 
stealthily obtruded into the territory of a less accommodating com- 
panion. He discovered too late his error, and was not likely soon to 
| forget his “indiscretion.” He crawled away before the morning’s 

light had dawned upon the King’s Head, and changed his rowf, but, 
doubtless, not his manners. 


Once more the King’s Head was tranquil; but about half-past 
| four, as near as possible, I heard some whispering in the bed next 


the door. The prigs were awake, and were planning their opera- 
; tions. 


“*I saw yellow among his browns,” whispered one, who thought 

me fast asleep ; and soon afterwards he groped about the room very 
| lightly, slowly and cautiously. 
The old grandfather's bed was first visited. I did not stir. The 
| prig rifled the pockets so cleverly that I could not hear the sound ef 
the chinking. It was my turn next. Long did he grope about the 
bed, and an old chair and chest of drawers ; and then ventured, by 
placing his hand on the bed, to ascertain whether I was there or had 
decamped. 

I affected to start. ‘‘ Who's that?” I inquired, with the voice 
of a tiger. He made no reply, but crept softly towards his 
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‘“Who's that?” I again sternly demanded; and, seizing my | society, by letting loose upon it a man without principle to prevent his 


bludgeon.stick, rushed towards the door. 

The brother, who had remained in bed, now rose, and suid, that 
‘¢ doubtless it was his brother, who was given sometimes to walking 
in his sleep, but who mean no harm to any one.” 

“That's false,” I exclaimed ; and the mildness of the tone betrayed 
me. 

** And you're no traveller,” replied the prig. 

“J thought not,” said the grand-daughter; ‘he would not pull 
off his clothes.” 

“ They’ve robbed you,” I answered ; ‘‘ and I have caught them in 
the act.” 

I gained the door, called to the landlord at the tup of my voice, 
and in two minutes he arrived with a lantern. The scene was at 
once humerous and extraordinary. Blind Tom mistaking the door, 
had taken the direction of the granddaughter’s bolster. ‘The grand: 
daughter stood unblushingly in her lowest garment before the assem- 
bled party. The old grandfather looked horror-struck. The two 
prigs danced about and swore to their innocence: but the landlord 
saw the trick, found the browns and silver taken from the old man’s 
pocket deposited in the bed next the door, and did not leave the room 
till restitution was made ; whilst the granddaughter leisurely drew on 
her stockings and her toggery, and then the landlord conducted the 
prigs to the door of the house, and told them they could not be too 
expeditious in their march. 

When the granddaughter diseovered that I had been a faithful 
sentinel over her’s and her grandfather’s fortunes, she did the amia- 
ble, recounted some of her adventures, and hoped [ was going her 
road in the morning. 

That morning at length arrived. It was a long while coming. But 
where, at seven o’clock, were the guests of the previous night ? 
Few had remained behind. Even the stables were cleared. A 
little weak tea, into which some coarse brown sugar and a few 
drops of milk were deposited, was made and partaken of in the large 
room by those who had nut left; but their visages were sad, sunken, 
and wretched. 

I looked round the buiidings—examined well the quarter I had in- 


habited during one whole night—nodded rather more civilly than | 


otherwise to the landlord, and then took my leave for ever of 
Tue Vacrants’ Loncine-Houvse. 


$$ 


From Mrs. Griffin’s Family Companion. 


DON’T RUIN THE POOR MAN’S CHARACTER. 
° A SKETCH. 

«* What causes such a cloud upon your brow this morning, Mr. Bab- 
ceck ?”’ asked Mrs. B., as her usually placid husband turned from his 
scarcely tasted breakfast and leoked gloomily into the fire, as if seeking 
to find consolation in its varying glow. 

“T hardly know to tell you, Jane, but as you must know it, I suppose 
the sooner the better.”’ 

“What can have happened ?” ejaculated Mrs. B. trembling violently, 
and setting down the cup which she was at that instanc raising to her 
lips. 

‘Don’t turn so pale, my dear,” said Mr. B., as if wakened from a 
painful dream by the sight of his partner’s agitation. “I had no inten- 
tion of alarming you thus; and there is no real cause for it. We cer- 
tainly have reasen for depression in the fact that Mr. Griswold, whom I 
made my confidential clerk, and trusted almost as myself, should abuse 
his trust, and appropriate my funds to his own use, occasioning me much 
inconvenience and some loss; but, indeed love,”’ said he, drawing her to 
his side, “‘a thousand dollars need not make you tremble.”’ 

“ And how much will you lose by him?” said Mrs. B., a true wife's 
anxiety for her husband’s perplexities taking the place of all other feel- 
ings. -« 

‘*Not much, my dear. Fortunately the first transaction has come to 
my knowledge, or there is no knowing where the mischief might have 
ended. A thousand dollars is the extent of the loss, but just now I can 
but illy spare even that.”’ 

** Well, dear husband, do not let thatdisturb you. You know you had 
intended to get mea carriage at this time; now I amasable to walk as 
ever I was, and having no false pride in the matter, we will put it off a 
year longer, and thus prevent your feeling the inconvenience. But now 
I am easy about you, | must ask what you intend to do with Mr. G.I 
am sorryfor him and his young wife too, so gentle and so pretty !”’ 

“Stop Jane, or you'll let your compassion for them run away with 
your memory of what is due to society. If this is lightly passed over, 
he may do the same again, and thus run a course of vice which must end 
in his utter ruin?” 

“ Andif you expose him will not that ruin him at once, witheut giving 
him an opportunity of repentance? Consider, dear husband, that it is 
his first offence, and losing his situation with yeu must be punishment 
enough ” And as with tearful eyes she pleaded the cause of mercy, the 
tender heart of Mr. Babcock, always averse to harshness, yielded to her 
solicitations, and he promised to pursue the matter no further than part- 
ing with Mr. Griswold; losing sight entirely of the injury he was doing 


| that 1 must come upon the world as an acknowledged sharper. 


| by his feelings. 


, of doing better. 


| the future, at last, and with much stammering, asked Mr. Babcock if 
| might refer to him as to his business capabilities. 

| hard question for the good hearted, but honest man. 
| some time, and at last said, “If you doit, it must be at your own risk ; 
| for, if [am questioned as te your honesty, I must tell the truth. 


| experienced. 
_ that he was not ‘doing as he would be done by,’ in suffering a man to 


to be punished for all my misdeeds ?’ 


qualifications of Mr. Griswold, formerly his clerk. 


| he received no further queries, he felt comparatively easy. 


| anote, for Mr. B. 





wronging every one whotrusted him. The plea of not ruining the poor 
man’s character, seeming at the time more forcible than the just reason- 


| ing he had held with himself, he left the house and proceeded to his 


counting-room. 

It was quite late in the forenoon when Mr. G. made his appearanee, 
and entering with a melancholy countenance stood before the man whose 
confidence he had abused. 

‘*‘T suppose,” said he, after an embarrassed pause, turning from the 
calm eyes of Mr. B., which, mild as they were, seemed to pierce his 
soul, “I suppose you must no louger employ me, after my conduct, and 
There 
But. sir, if you know 
my pure minded wife, have pity on her, and for her sake do not drive 
me to despair. [I may repair my wrong if a chance is given me, and by 


is no other course before me, if [ am exposed. 


a steady course of industry again restore myself to your confidence. O, 


air, | know not what could have driven me to this mad step; to forfeit 
the confidence of one who has always been to me more a friend than a 
master. Indeed, sir, I dare not hope for your forgiveness, but, for my 
poor wife’s sake, do not ruin my character entirely.” 

He paused, and hiding his face in his hanakerchief, appeared overcome 
Mr. Bb. could not bear the sight of such distress, in one 
whom be had trusted, and almost loved as a son, and brushing the moist- 


{ ure hastily from his eyes, said— 


“Well, well, Mr. G., do not take on in this way; I have talked over 
the matter with my wife, and she has already persuaded me to be con- 
tent with discharging you from my employment, and leaving you achance 
Ihave yielded to my feelings, I confess, against my 
reason, and beg of you, as you would not burden my conscience with the 


| sin, to act uprightly in future, and let me rejoice in seeing a fellow crea- 
| ture saved from destruction.” 


Mr. Griswold appeared full of gratitude, and, after many promises for 
1e 

This was rather @ 
He hesitated for 


I will 
not however reveal the past unless questioned, trusting that you have 
now learned that no man without integrity can prosper.” 

Mr. G. said he was content with this leniency, and departed, leaving 
his former employer in a state of inquietude which he had never before 
There was an inward voice constantly reminding him 


pass for honest, when he knew the contrary; thereby subjecting others to 
perhaps greater losses than he had himself experienced. But the soft- 
ness of his heart perverted the golden rule by asking, ‘and would I wish 


He was not tranquil when he 
took bis way to his comfortable home for dinner, but the smiles of his 


| wife, her cheerful conversation and fond praises for his kindness, at last 
made him almost think he had done right. 


The next forenoon he received a note, requesting him to give the 
Conscience began 
to whisper; but remembering his promise to his wife and the penitent 
man, he took up his pen, and recommended him as ‘one who was at- 
tentive to his business, active, and well versed in mercantile affuirs.””. As 
Honesty 
had not been called in question; and he dismissed the affair as much as 
possible from his mind. 

About two years after the time of the above occurrence, Mrs. B. was 


| sitting in her rocking-chair, talking to a beautiful babe, and her husband 
| in his undress-coat and slippers, sat looking on with an expression of 


countenance that told his happiness, and his affection for the sweet be- 
ings before him. He rose, and taking the child began tossing it in his 


| arms, and with many expressions of fondness, joined in its infant laugh- 


ter. This happy party was disturbed by the entrance of a servant with 
The man stated, that the boy who delivered it, said 
Mr. Babcock must have it at once, and immediately ran away. 

Mr. B. was about to throw it on the table, feeling too happy to let a 
trifling affair, as he supposed from the messenger’s actions this must be, 
disturb nim. But his wife begged himto read it, and taking the babe 
from hisarms and soothing it to rest, placed it in the cradle. On look- 
ing at the countenante of her husband, late so joyous, she saw with 


| surprise the marks of strong and evidently painful emotion; and upon 


calling for his hat and boots, she could not restrain her anxiety; but 


| eagerly inquired the cause of his uneasiness. 


” 


‘“* Read that, Jane, 
will see.” 

So saying, he hurried from the room and house, without farther 
adieu. 

Mrs. Babcock remained a moment, gazing at the closed door, not 
knowing to what cause such abruptness on the part of her husband 
could be attributed. At last, rousing her faculties, she sat down, and 
was soon as much agitated by the perusal of the letter as her husband 


had been. 


It was from Mr. Griswold. After many incoherent expressions of 
remorse, it went on—‘ Had you not, by your mistaken kindness, been the 
means of placing me in a situation I was not fit for, how different would 
my life have been. I craved your forgiveness, and had that alone been 
conceded, had you refused to recommend me to another office of trust, 

. 


said he, placing the letter in her hand, “and you 











—_ 
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I should have retired to the new world of the west, and a life of honest 
industry might have been followed by a death ef peace. How different 
from that which awaits me now! My weak principles, having once given 
way, I was ready to look upon your leniency as arising from a sense of 
the lightness of my offence! If you did not totally abhor me, why should 
I so bitterly contemn myself. Forming, however, resolutions, which, 
alas, 1 hoped to keep, I entered the situation and for a short time dis 
charged my duties faithfully ; but when large sums were entrusted to my 
care, and my accounts seldom examined, temptation assailed me on all 
sides. I asked myself why should not I escape as least as easily as be- 
fore? If discovered in a ‘ slight appropriation,’ why should 1 be more 
blamed thananother? And many examples began now to be placed be- 
fore me. Enough! I succumbed. At first, small sums contented me ; 
but sin never allows its victims to rest at any given point. I kept on— 
and now my speculations have all failed—my employer is involved by my 
guilt, and I goto the bar of that God for whose mercy I dare not pray. 
Succor my poor wife, who must now suiler for my crimes.” 

The letter dropped from the nerveless hand which had held it. The 
reproaches it contained, seemed armed with a double sting, for would 
not her husband also feel that they were deserved? Alas! for humani- 
ty; how may the best intentions be productive of misery, if not guided 
by the only rule of right! Who can answer for the consequences of their 
slightest act? Weeping—oppressed with bitter thoughts—Mrs. B. a- 
waited the return of the husband she for the first time almost dreaded 
to see. Would he not reproach her who had led him to act contrary 


to his convictions of right? Alas! she could answer nothing. She 


could but weep. 

When Mr. Babcock arrived at the house of the wretched man, all was 
confusion. That gentle wife—how changed! Shrieking, struggling 
with those who sought tu restrain her—uttering the most heart-piercing 
exclamations—until exhausted nature found relief in insensibility—those 
children, frightened at the scene of their mother’s anguish, joining their 
cries to hers—and—most horrible to behold—that lifeless body—those 
scattered brains—but it is enough—let us draw the curtain on the wretch- 
ed scene. 

Six menths after, we may see, in a neat chamber of Mr. Babcock’s 
house, a young woman breathing out her stricken soul in prayer—prayer 
for the children she was leaving behind, in a world where she had known 
so much sorrow. Around the bed were kneeling her host and hostess, 
and those poor children whose name was but a heritage of shame. The 
dying mother’s prayer rose fervently for them. ‘QO, lead them not into 
temptation,’ was the burden of that prayer, and she expired with the pe- 
tition yet warm upon her lips. 

Never, from that time, did Mr. and Mrs. B. act ia reference to these 
helpless beings, without reflecting on the prayer of that mother. In the 
lessons of right which they bestowed upon the children, they endeavored 
to atone, as far as lay in their power, for the temptation into which they 
had, unwittingly, led their unhappy parent. 


———[$<— 
FAMILY OF SINGULAR BEAUTY. 


(From Miss Costello’s Pilgrimage to Auvergne.) 


Daring our stay at Montbard, to whose exeellent countess and so. 
ciety we were indebted for much attention and politeness, we ac- 
companied some friends of hers to visit a family in the neighborhood, 
who are remarkable in many ways: in the first, from their residence 
at the ancient abbey of Fontenai; next, from their bearing the names 
of Mongolfier and Seguin ; and lastly, for their singular beauty.— 
The head of this family is son to the well-known Mongolfier, whose 
discoveries of the power of balloons have made his name familiar. 
He hasa great many daughters and nieces, married and unmarried, 
all of whom live in his house, and each of whom is more or less 
beautiful. Itisa sight to astonish a stranger to see the drawing- 
room, into which one is ushered, filled by degrees with a crowd of 
lovely girls, few of them above twenty, some with one infant, some 
with several, as pretty as their mothers, and to hear that all these 
are sisters and cousins; they all, it seems, marry relations, some so 
near as to startle English and protestant ideas of- propriety. One ex- 
quisitely lovely young woman—a perfect houri, with dark eyes—for 
instance, was the wife ef her uncle, the brother of her mother, and 
the father of her cousin, who was the wife of her brother, and thus 
her daughter and sister. This last was also as beautiful as can be 
conceived, and so young that when she produced her infant, it ap- 
peared almost a fable to consider her as a mother. . 

Another of these nymphs was a widow, with a sweet melancholy 
expression in her magnificent dark eyes, quite enchanting. The 
youngest married sister-cousin entered the room with the only single 
one of the party, not so regularly handsome as the rest, but full of 
grace, vivacity, and brilliancy. She had a straw hat, with a blue 
ribbon, such as is worn by peasants, thrown negligently over her 
bright hair, and shading her face, which was all roses and smiles— 
her shape quite unconfined, as was the case with each, as pliable 
and waving as a dancing ay her steps like a dryad, her eyes like a 
gazelle; in fact, asthe whole party formed into line, and accompa- 
nied us through the aisles and cloisters of the abbey, I could not help 
thinking they looked like a band of young priestesses, chosen ‘for 
their beauty to officiate at the shrine of some pagan deity, as they 
walked along with their arms entwined round each gjher, and the 


charming heads peered over the pretty shoulders, while explanations 
of all the wonders of their domicile poured from their lips. They 
all appeared to possess remarkable talent, some for drawing and 
painting, some for music and singing ; and we were delighted, durmg 
our long visit, by the evidence given us of the latter accomplishment. 
One of the finest instruments, by Pepe, I ever heard, w: s touched 
with consummate skill by her whom I considered the most beautiful 
of this lovely community of aunt-mothers and wife-nieces. 

We walked with them over their pretty romantic garden in the 
depth of the valley, where the abbey is situated; and as a group of 
them stood clinging to and seated carelessly by an ancient fountain, 
I never beheld so picturesque a sight, or forms so classical and pueti- 
cal. The charm of these goddesses of the place for a long time 
made us forget that our object in visiting Fontenai was particularly 
to see all that remained of the abbey, whose buildings now furnish 
chambers, in which M. Mongolfier has established a paper manufac. 
tory. At length we were able to observe the effect of the ruins 
themselves, and to separate from them the lovely beings of this 
world, whose presence so agrecably disturbed the monastic solitude. 
The arrival of some of the husband-uncles and brothers, who are 
notin outward appearance distinguished from good-looking ordinary 
mortals, enabled us, by their kind guidance, to explore the wonders 
of the monastery, once so eelebrated in Burgundy, so powerful and 
so extensive, and standing on the site of an establishment formed by 
the Druids, perhaps equally imposing, and of still greater power. 

— 


Execution oF Anne Boteyn.—It was now nearly noon.day, and 
an immense crowd had collected to witness the expected tragedy. 
The Duke of Norfolk had skulked away, afraid of the deep mur- 
murings of an indignant crowd. But the calm, obsequious Bran- 

| don, the sedate Lord Chancellor, and the prudent Cromwell were 
posted in a part of the fortress whence they could see all that was 
passing on this memorable day. The almoner received the Queen 
at the scaffold, and with a serene countenance she ascended a few 
steps on which the fatal block was mounted. The sight of the aw- 
ful preparations---the grim executioner standing with his huge, and 
| in this country, untried sword, by his side—for the axe was, for the 
| first time, abandoned—the expectant faces of a tearful and compas. 
, sionate assembly, moved Anne not. The breath of heaven fell upon 
_ her fair brow and face, and she upraised that face to bless Him whe 
gave her strength for this sad moment. She turned with her wonted 
grace and sweetness to Kingston. ‘ Good lieutenant,” she said 
_ gently, ‘ hasten not the minute of my death till I have spoken what 
I have to say.” The lieutenant, bending low, withdrew ; the mourn- 
ful attendants also drew back ; and Anne, standing apart from the 
| rest, was distinctly seen and heard by those who could never forget 
| her form and voice. Isolated from all earthly ties, save one; for it 
was her husband who had caused this legal murder; by her parents 
| she had been deserted—by her own uncle condemned; her brother 
| had preceded her on the scaffold; it was singular to behold her ad- 
| dressing herself to the sympathies of those who knew her not. It 
was touching to perceive, in her simple exhortation, that one interest 
still clung to her heart—one hope—that of saving her infant deugh- 
ter from penury and disgrace. Her last words were those of com- 
fort to all who loved her, forgiveness to her enemies, and submission 
to her fate. ‘ I come here,” she articulated in a firm tone, “ to die, 
and thus to yield myself humbly to the will of the King, my lord.— 
Let my death atone for the offences which, as it hath been falsely 
alledged, I have committed! Yet I blame not my judges, nor any 
| one; nought save the cruel law through which I perish!” She hes- 
itated. A short and earnest prayer for mercy upon him who had 
doomed her to suffer as a criminal; anda gracious farewell to those 
around her, were uttered rapidly, as if the bursting heart and sink- 
mg frame could brave no longer the feelings of our human nature. 
Mildred now drew near the Queen. A murmur of inquiry, an ex- 
pression of deep interest, pervaded the crowd. The quiet grief of 
the young attendant, the earnest piety of Anne, the deportment of 
the heart broken old almoner, who stood beside her—were objects 
which, mingled with anticipations of horror, with the remembrance 
of Rochford’s pallid countenance—and last struggles, shook the 
composure of the sternest heart. At this instant the senses of Mil- 
dred forsook her. She did not swoon, but she looked on the scene, 
unconscious—she gazed, and beheld not—and her hands, which were 
raised to remove the coif from the Queen’s head, refused to do 
their office, and fell, useless, by her side. Anne, herself, took the 
cvif from her head, and gave it to one of her ladies. “ Alas! poor 
head!” she exclaimed, smling—* ina very brief space wilt thou roll 
in the dust—thou hast not merited, in life, to wear the crown of @ 
Queen—so in death this doom is thy desert.” A thri!l of horror 
pervaded those of the assembled multitude who were not hardened 
by scenes of blood—and, alas! to few were such scenes new—as 
the Queen gently and calmly placed upon her brow the linen cap— 
fatal symbol !—usually appropriated to criminals. But lo !—again 
a solemn silence—again she spoke—again addressed herself to those 
faithfal attendants who deserted her not. She extended her arms 
to them. “In my last hour and mortal agony I bid you farewell! 
asin good fortune ye were faithful to me, forsake me not now. Be 
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comforted, dear friends, I pray you; grieve not !—albeit, forget me 


not ;—be always faithful to the King’s grace, and toher—whom with | 


happier fortune ye may call mistress. Pray formy soul. Damsels! 
esteem your honor far above your life!’ 
ted servants, who knelt before her—and who, with deep and mourn. 
ful respect, kissed her hands. Those whom she thus addressed were 


moved to tears and cries; but Mildred wept not. 


Queen approached her friend, and, whispering some few words, 
which none could hear, placed within her hands a small book. ‘The 
precious gift was grasped unconsciously. ‘Two ladies, less over- 
whelmed than the unhappy Mildred, drew round the forehead of 
Anne the bandage ;—the last prayer was uttered—the minute gun 
was fired—the signal was given. —Mrs. Thompson’s Anne Boleyn. 


————— 
Tus ANTIQUARY, OR THINGS THAT WERE.—Precisely at half-past 


nine in the morning, an elderly looking gentleman entered the dirty | 


doors of the Middlesex County Court;-he was dressed in faded 
black, probably a suit of his great grandfathes’s. The very centre 
of gravity seemed to rest upon his countenance. Sir Walter Scott's 


* Old Mortality” afforded no likeness, neither did the “ Anciente | 
In short, looking as he did like a walking | 


Marinere” of Coleridge. 


index to the indefinite past, we may safely say that should Tom | To this complexion we shall come at last, said Mr. Jeremiah, sol- 


Campbell require a personification or embodyment of his “Last Man,” 


looking at this venerable yet very incomprehensible character, any | 


one might exclaim with the prophet Nathan, ‘“‘ Thou art the man.” 
—Allons. 

* Jeremiah Johnsone,” roared the erier, accompanied by his own 
incomparable snuffie. ‘* Here,” said the character alluded to. ‘* Then, 
kim year,” responded the snuffling crier. And the antiquary step- 
ped forth, and confronted the registrar, who, according to the rules 
of the Court, plays first fiddle in these matters. 

* Do you, Mr. Jeremiah Johnsone, owe Mr. Peter Brown, the ma- 
“yine-store dealer, the sum of one-pun-ten ?”—Nothing of the sort,” 
replied Mr. Jeremiah Johnsone. 


‘Then pay two shillings, and go in there,” said the registrar, | 
pointing to acommodious coal-hole, long since described in the | 
In one minute the litigants were before the 


columns of our paper. ef 
intelligent and scholarly cutter-up of the quack traveller Sir John 
Carr, of ‘ Shivering Bob” notoriety. 

Mr. Dubois—What is this for, Sir? Plaintiff—Cos I summoned 
him, Sir. (Laughter.) 48) 

Mr. Dubois—But what’s the amount ? Plaintiffi—One-pun-ten, 
Sir. (1. 10s.) ‘lee. 

Mr. Dubois—Well, and what’s it for? Plaintiff—Why,—oh, cos 
he owes me it, Sir. 


Peter Brown—Cos he aint paid it me yet, Sir,—that’s it. 
laughter.) 

Mr. Dabois—But why not? What’s the matter in dispute? Peter 
Brown—Why, Sir, cos I carn’t git it, Sir. (Immense laughter, 
much apparently to the discomfort of the marine-store dealer.) 

Mx. Dubois—Well, Mr. Jeremiah Johnsone, and what do you say 
to all this, eh? Jeremiah (very solemnly)—Why Sir, it’s my fixed 
opinion that the world’s coming to anend. (Laughter.) 
Sir, when you and I went to school together— 

Mr. Dubois—I really do not remember that honor. (Laughter.) 
Jeremiah—Never mind, Sir: no doubt you have missed a great 
many things in your lifetime. Talk of the “ Pleasures of Memory,” 
Sir, why Sam Rogers was a fool. (Laughter.) I, Sir, (oontinued 
Jeremiah,) I say nothing of the mere brick and mortar Matters, but 
speak of real flesh and blood. To begin now at the bottom. Where's 
our race of shoe-blacks gone to? All, I suppose, in the tail of the 
ministry. (Laughter) Where, Sir, is the good-looking old tribe of 
barrow-women, with stiff legs and blue stockings, bidding defiance 
to wear and tear in any shape? Where, Sir, is the clean, but bare- 
footed rosy-faced tribe of match-girls? A voice—All made ladies 
of the bed-chamber. (Laughter.) Jeremiah—The more sorrow.— 


Where, Sir, is the beautiful boys, the strike-a-light-boys of flint and | 


steel memory? Gone, Sir, gone— 


‘‘ And at their heads a grass green turf, 
And at their heels a stone.” 
Why, Sir, I remember— 

Mr. Dubois—Perhaps, Sir, you will have the kindness to remem. 
ber fempus fugit. Jeremiah—So it does, Sir. Time flies, as every 
holder of a bill at sight well knows. But now mark me, Sir, (said 
Mr. Jeremiah)—it’s only by units a whole is made up. (Laughter.) 
Now, Sir, it appears that the whole race of pug dogs, turnspits, and 
ring-tailed monkeys, have all migrated to the westward—can't see 
one, east, north, or south. There’s no flying piemen, no 

Mr. Dubois—I really must beg of you to confine yourself to the 

uestion, Mr. Jeremiah Jolinsone ! 
eremiah) I can remember such things as mangles. Now, Sir, the 
rail-roads do allthe mangling. I can remember seeing a jolly good 
cock.fight, or nasty, d—d sullen badger drawn, by animals as gene. 
rous and brave as their masters—but the cold, pale, death-looking 
face of the Secretary for the prevention, &c., settled that matter.— 
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She bent over these devo. | 


_ reminded of the summons. 
| gone, and if you favorme with another invitatory message, you will 
| find immediately ander the painted letters on the door where the 
| great family name of Jeremiah Johnsone has figured respectably 


| witnesses. 


Sir, I can remember (continued | 


| (So be it.) Instead of diawing badgers, he (under the rose) draws 
old women and crazy men; people who, (as Dean Swift would say) 
‘“‘ sacrifice to God the devil’s leavings.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Dubois—Now do, Sir, tell us, why do you dispute this debt of 


| one pound and ten shillings? Jeremiah (coolly)—Dog carts are 
| gone, Sir; street musicians are fast waning away; and as the im. 
Many who looked | 
on deemed that her fixed and tearless aspect denoted apathy. The | 


mortal Jack Reeve repeated—* Nothing is stirring but stagnation.” 

** Will you answer my question ?” said Mr. Dubois.—“ Yes, will 
you,” said the jury of three, “ before we decides?” (Laughter.)— 
Jeremiah (thoughtfully)—Ah, that jest reminds me that glee-singing 
is done away with; there’s no glee-singing now. 

A Juryman—And vots the resin, boy? Jeremiah—Cos times is 
so hard that three can’t agree together; no, not even if set to mu- 
Bic. (Laughter.) As the new song runneth, yet— 


‘¢ No matter how, or whether, 
Poor folks are drove together, 
Despite all wind or weather 
They agree, 
No more with suppliant kneeling, 
Base hearts and souls revealing, 
They will teachthe rich man feeling 
For low degree.” 


emnly and amid much laughter. Why I can remember— 
Mr. Dubois—Now, Sir, will you pay this money, or will you not ? 
Jeremiah—Every thing’s gone, Sir—the drama’s gone—the Royal 


| Exchange is gone—part of the Tower’s gone—the glories of Bart- 


lemy-fair is gone—old London Bridge is gone—you’re going your- 
self, Sir—and now I’m going. (Roars of laughter.) Jeremiah was 
“True,” said he, ‘‘and my money’s 


for years—you will find, Sir, written in characters legible and palpa.- 
ble as those traced upon the walls of Belshazzar, ‘ Gone.’ ” 
London Paper. 


a 


Mysterious Marriace—A marriage has just been celebrated at 
Liege under very extraordinary circumstances, and has excited a 
great deal of curiosity and speculation. The visitors of Spa and 
Chaudfontaine will doubtless remember a young girl, who, during 
the summer, used to carry about a box of jewelry, &c., and took 
great pains to dispose of tickets in her miniature lottery, in which, 
however, prizes were extremely rare. In the month of July two 


, , | Strangers were walking in the alley of the Marteau, at Spa, when 
Mr. Dubois (laughing)—But how came it due, Mr. Peter Brown? | one of them, who was older, and appeared to act as mentor to the 


(Roars of | 
| “Tam quite ready,” said the young man; “ you have only to choose 


other, said to him, ‘* You must now absolutely decide on marrying.” 


a wife for me.” ‘* Well then, what do you say to this?” pointing to 
the itinerant jeweller. ‘I would just as soon marry her as any 


| other,” was the reply. The girl came forward to offer her lottery 
| tickets, and great was her astonishment when she received an offer 


| of a most advantageous marriage with an elegant and handsome 
Why, | 


young man. As may easily be supposed, there were no difficulties 
in the way of the contract. The bride was without fortune, and the 


_ uncle of the gentleman guaranteed her a handsome settlement, on 


condition that she never made any inquiries about the family of her 
future husband. In consequence of both parties being foreigners, 


_ they found it impossible to have the marriage celebrated till they had 


resided six months in the country; they were therefore obliged to 


| adjourn the ceremony, and in order to comply with the legal forms, 
the promised bride and her mother took up their residence at Liege, 


inthe auberge of the Horseshoe. The two travellers proceeded on 


| their journey, and for some time nothing was heard of them, when 


about three weeks since they alighted at the Black Eagle, accompa- 
nied by a third person, who appeared charged to pay the expenses. 
_ The young man appeared to pass these three weeks ina state of the 
utmost indifference as to his approaching marriage, and took no part 
_ in the preparations. The elder, who called himself his uncle, but 
| who, however, did not figure as such in the civil contract, took all 
| the trouble of the necessary formalities, and having received the ne- 
cessary papers, which came in a packet sealed with splendid armo- 
rial bearings addressed to the Prince de—, the ceremony took place 
in private, two or three persons of the town enly being present as 
The bridegroom went to the Hotel de Ville in his usual 
walking dress, with as much nonchalance as he would have shown 


| atthe parchase of a horse or a new coat; he even dined, as usual, 


at the table d’hote, and set off for Paris the following day with his 
new companion. People are lost in conjecture on this singular affair. 
The names declared at the Hotel de Ville present nothing extraordi- 
nary. ‘The young man called himself the son of a proprictor at 
Versailles, but it is reported that, though brought up at Paris, he was 
bornin Germany. .It is supposed that he is the son of some great 
personage, who wished, by means of this marriage, to separate him 
from his family. But then, how are the declarations made to the 
officer of the “ etat.civil” to be explained? After the ceremony was 
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concluded, one of the elder personages said to the young man,— ; romances!—O, ye more animated admirers of ‘ Don Juan’ and 
“‘ Now that our task is accomplished, we shall return to Germany ; | ‘Lara !—and O, ye chaste enthusiasts for ‘Clarissa Harlowe !— 
follow your own inclination, and be careful in spending the income hide your blushing cheeks, throw down your veils before Charles 
which will be sent you regularly."—Brussels Paper. Dickens.” 


Inrerestinc Musica, Cuaracrer.—Hitherto I have spoken of | Nestorian Curistians—Not more than three days’ journey 
groups of*street musicians; but instances are not wanting, as re- | westward from Ooroomia of Persia, and little more than one from 
marked in the commencement, in which a solitary musician is to be | Rewandooz, lie the mountains of Jewar, and the country inhabited 
met with, trusting to his own unaided efforts. A remarkable case | bya race of Christians, of the Nestorian creed. They are said to 
of this kind must be fresh in the recollection of those who were con- | have retreated from Mesopotamia into those wild regions late in the 
versant with the localities surrounding the late Royal Exchange, , sixteenth century, in consequence of a schism or feud between two 
some years ago. ‘The name of the musician was Solomon, and as | rival patriarchs. The most probable accounts fix their numbers at 
may be inferred from the name, he was of the Hebrew persuasion. | about 14,000 families, wno, though divided into three or more Sepa- 
It was generally understood that he was nearly related to an emi- | rate tribes, form a sort of eommonwealth under certain patriarchal 
nent Jewish stock broker. His singularly beautiful and effeetive | chicfs or bisbops, by them termed khaleefehs. Of these, the principal 
playing, which was on the violin, invariably drew crowds around | named Mar Shemahon, resides at Kojannis, a monastery among the 
him. There was an accuracy and a delicacy, blended witha power, | mountains, where he maintains gr at state, and exercises over his 
in his fingering, which persons of the most exquisite musical taste | subjects a perfect authority in temporal as weilas spiritual affairs. 
declared to be unequalled. Disappointments in life, and consequent | But every village has its kaleefeh, or priest, who acts also as a ma- 
seclusion from the world, avere supposed to have imparted a tone of | gistrate; besides which mention is made of intermediate prelates, * 
the decpest melancholy to his mind. Be this as it may, the airs he | whoare said to reside at othereplaces, and command high respect. 
played were invariably of the most plaintive kind, and the music as | These tribes are represented as being rich, and living in great com- 
might be expected, was of a mosttouching character. Notonly did | fort, their country abounding in all! sorts of produce, both vegetable 
it sadden the spirits of those into whose ears it was poured, but it | and mincral. They pay a nominal respect or obedicnce to the Hak. 
often drew tears from their eyes. Tne unutterably tender tones of | kari Kurds, the chief of whom resides at Julamerik, but in point of 
his music used to call forth the remark, that he made his violin weep. | fact, they are quite. independent, very jealous of their freedom, and 
His whole soul was in his performances. He played not for money; | well able to defend it, for they can mutser twelve thousand capital 
he would receive no gratuity when tendered to him. Why, instead | musketeers, while their territory, a cluster of lofty mountains inter- 
of communing with the heavenly goddess in his own home, he pre- | sected by deep ravines, is singlarly defensible. ‘These chusms, the 
ferred appearing in one of the most crowded neighborhoods in Lon- | beds of rapid torrents, ure spanned by a single trec, which either be- 
don, was a fact which never transpired. Some time ago he wasmis- | ing removed or let down at ene side, the approach of an enemy is 
sed one morn from the scene of his wonted performances; but | absolutely debarred. Noris it alone the singular character of its 
whether he was prevailed on by influential relatives to withdraw | people and the wildness of ité scenery, that render this country so 


from the streets, or whether his instrument, so dear to his soul, was 
rudely snatched from his hand by the king of terrors, I have been 
unable to learn. 

-_——— a 


Concert anp Contempt.-—As every triumph of knowledge is but 
a grain remoued from the mountain of our ignorance, we may well 


agree with the philosopher who said that the more he knew the mure 
| eggs for ballot-balls, and should one of these eggs hatch after being de- 
| posited, and the bird fly away, ought the shell, or the bird, or neither, 


deeply did he feel convinced that he knew nothing. Men of the 
greatest information, therefore, are generally the most modest, while 


sciolists and smatterers are boasters and pedagogues. The ignorance | 


of past ages compared with the knowledge of the present, is proba- 
bly not half so dense and gross as will be the ignorance of the pre- 
sent compared with the knowledge of the future—a lesson that ought 
equally to guard us against an undue contempt of others, and an over- 
weening cenceit of ourselves. And yet we are never so apt to ex- 
pose our own deficiencies as when we are correcting others. 

An English lady who went toinake purchases at a shop in Jameica, 
accompanied by her black maid, was repeatedly addressed by the ne- 


gro-shopman as ‘‘massa,”’ whereupon her sable follower exclaim d | 


with a look of infinite contempt, 

“Why for you speak sosh bad English—no grammar, sabby ? 
Why for you call my missus ‘ massa?’ Stupid fellah/—him’s a 
she."—NVew Monthly. 


—————— 


Frencu Opinions vron Boz.—The following critique is from the 
en of the noted French critic, M. Jules Janin :—“* Amongst the mor- 
bid melodramatic tales of the day, which are greedily devoured and 
undigested, by the unwashed of all countries, there is a large book 
by one Charles Dickens, who has written himself into a reputation. 
‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ has been translated here in Paris, by a man of 
sense and ability, who we regret to see throwing away his time, trou- 
ble, and talents into such a common sewer of vice, filth, and iniquity. 


Imagine a shapeless mass of puerile inventions, in which the horri- | 


ble, the idiotic, and the fanatic are wallowing in the mud of an in- 
fernal slough of despond. There you see a smirking set of good 
folks, who have become stupid from excess of goodness, and bore 
you with your trivial inanities. Next come bounding on, blaspheming 
in their course, a grisly, fearful band of rogues, robbers and wretches, 
whose very existence makes you shudder. Itis the most nauseous 
mixture that you could possibly imagine of warm milk and sour beer 
of fresh eggs and putrid meat, of tattered filthy rags and brocade 
robes, of sovereigns and halfpence, of roses and dandelions—street- 
walkers and peers of the realm, porters, and poets, ruffians and scho. 
lars, walk about, arm-in-arm, in the midst of this insupportable cla- 
mour. Do you like the smell of stale tobacco.smoke, of garlic, the 
taste of onions—do you like steel forks and pewter pots? If your 
taste leads you to these things, I would conscientiously counsel you 
to sit down and read Charles Dickens. What a chaos of running 
sores, loathsome nicers, and chaste, sacred virtues! This Charles 
Dickens has extracted all the plague spots from Don Gazman d’ Alfa- 
rache, all the dreams of Sir Charles Grandison, and thickened them 
up into this unsightly block of descriptions. O, ye chaste maidens, 
more or less bashful, who have pored over Walter Scott’s beautiful 


} 








interesting ; for here probably are to be found the most ancient ma- 
nuscripts of the Syrian church, particularly on biblical subjects.— 
Edinburgh Cabinet Sibrary, No. 32. 3 


es oad 


IMPORTANT QuESTIONS FOR ConGress TO Discuss AND SETTLE AT 
Osce.—In Politics. Were a crow’s nest used for a ballot-box, and the 


to be counted in footing up the ballot. 

In Sentiment. Which is the most sentimental looking object—a 
crow blind in one eye, drawing mathematical diagrams in the sand, or 
an owl seated on an Egyptian obelisk deciphering hieroglyphics ? 

In Natural History. Will a grasshopper that has lost his tail by ac- 
cident or otherwise, sing ? : 

In Meteorology. Are the atmospheric laws which govern a tornado, 
the same as those which regulate a tempest in a teapot ? 

In Natural Philosophy. Can a ghost cast a shadow ?—if 
is it the ghost or its shadow that vanishes at the crowing of a cock ? 

In Ichthyology. Why is it that a porpoise never turns his tail to the 
wind. By what law is it that the shark compels the little pilot fish to 
move just before him, and point out his path through the ocean. 

Political Economy. lf Adam and Eve had used palm leaves, in- 
stead of fig-leaves for garments, what is the amount of labour they 
would have saved in sowing them together ? : 

In Legislation. What is the ditierence between the condition of a 
member of Congress, who is waiting to make a spech, and that of one 
of Job’s comforters, who said he was ready to split ? 


In Entomology. 


so, 


Why does a fly going to bed, 
Sleep with his tail above his head ? 


When all these primary and fundamental questions shall have been 
discussed, and settled by Congress, it would be well perhaps to give 
some attention to a bankrupt Treasury, and a rumed nation ! 


—— 
Tue Intropucer or Tozacco.—Talk of statues to Wellington and 


Nelson, indeed while the memorial exists to remind the grateful smo. 
ker of his best friend, Sir Walter Raleigh, the discoverer of the true 


philosopher's stone,or rather regenerator of that discovery—for surely ~ 


the ancients were well acquainted with “the weed,” otherwise how 
could Homer have invented for Jupiter the epithet, “ cloud-compell- 
ing,” which clearly demonstrates that the great bard of Greece was 
not only a smoker himself, but likewise deemed the occupation of 
smoking as one of heavenly origin ; or what cen Horace mean by 
the line, “* Dacere solicits jucunda @blivia vite,’ if the jucunda 
oblivia mean not the Lethean odour of “ the weed?” Methinks I 
sec old Flaceus now, reclining on his back upon the green sward, his 
arms under his head, his eyes half shut, with a pipe of slender stem 
and ample bowl in his beak—calamo agresti—gracili avena—and 
wondering at the absurdity of human nature, which can never be 
eontented with its lot, and blow a clouu I'ke an honest pagan, but 
must ever be envying the occupation of others, and fretting after pos- 
sessions which it can never attain.— Sporting Magazine. 
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DEGREES OF DRUNKENNESS. 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


“First, Fresh; second, Emphatic; third, Glorious; fourth, Up- 
roarious; lastly, Insensible.”—FROLIcs OF Puck. 


FRESH. 
That rosy cheek and sparkling e’e 

Prove jolly Bacchus in possession ;— 
Premonitory of a spree, 

They mark the aspect of a Fresh ‘un. 
He fills the goblet to the brim, 

Drinks, and refills, 
Until his happy senses swim, 

And his head reels ; 
Then thinks his every thought is attic, 
And soon from fresh, becomes 


EMPHATIC. 

As in a crowded house, the throng 
Fast to the door are borne along, 

Shoulder to shoulder*hip to hip— 
All the ideas by liquor wrought 
Are in a chaos, sudden brought 

Upon the burdened lip ;— 

Justling, pushing, 
Outward rushing, 

The crowd each others’ steps embarrass ; 
So one word o’er another trips, 
Upon the emphatic bibber’s lips ; 
Though pressed, not half e2-pressed, in vain 
You strive his meaning to attain; 
His words but put himself in pain, 
And serve the listener to: harrass ;— 
Forthwith he rises to the squal/-ics, 
As if each word were in ttalics; 
With gestures and, and upraised hand, 
He emphasizes if and and ;— 
Till to all present, ‘tis notorious, 
That he has reached the order 


GLORIOUS. 
As difficulties but incite 
Th’ impetuous mind to farther daring,— 
His swollen tongue though oft he bite, 
Yet will he still continue swearing ;— 
While deeper his potations grow, 
His patriotism ‘gins to flow ;— 
He damns the fool who does not think 
A man to drunkenness should drink:— 
In politics, the op’site party 
Is visited with curses hearty ;— 
Till his noise shews he has from glorious, 
Gone a step farther, to , 


UPROARIOUS, 

Wake snakes! Huzza! waste and confusion, 

By-words, and shouts, and noisy revel,— 
Wassail and wine in sad profusion 

Have with his senses played the devil! 
Windows are smashed, and glasses broken; 
To drunk to speak, no longer spoken, 
His oaths are bellowed, such a rate on 
As to astonish even Satan,— 
Until with liquor gorged full, 
He drops him down 


INSENSIBLE. 
Here; Bacchi plenus, full of wine, 
Behold the ‘human form divine!’ 
Like leathern bag of ages back, 
His hide is but a liquor sack ! 


THE FALCON MESSENGER. 
The warrior loosed the silken string 
That was around his falcon’s wing. 
‘Go forth, till thou that thing shalt see 
More than my life-blood dear to me.” 
The bird went forth—the red gold shone— 
The white steed neighed—the bird swept om; 
He paused above a tower—and then 
Sought out his Warrior lord again. 
“T saw a lady and a child— 
The infant in its slumber smiled; 
Methinks the mother would have wept, 
But ‘twas such soothing watch she kept.” 
His look grew soft, his voice sank low ; 
My own brave bird, well dost thou know 
What thou in thy wild flight couldst see, 
More dear than life-blood dear to me.” 











From the New Monthly. 
THE OLD MAID’S LAMENT. 


Oh, dear! oh, dear! I’m twenty-eight, 
And still a spinster doomed to languish ; 
How long, ye gentles, must I wait, 
A prey to mockery and anguish ? 
Susan has captured Mr. Warde, 
The county man with many an acre, 
And Anne, more lucky caught a lord, 
While I, alas ! am still ““ Miss Dacre.” 


Sophia, with her downcast eyes 
And cottage-bonnet won the rector, 

And Charlotte’s jams, and cakes, and pies, 
Bewitched that epicure Sir Hector. 

The surgeon, too, with heart of flint, 
Resisted all my soft advances ; 

And though I scraped him heaps of lint, 
He fixed upon my sister Frances. 


The richold Nabob, General Brown, 
For whom I read the Indian papers, 
And brought the latest news from town, 
And knitted comforters and gaiters ; 
For whom I got the best cayenne, 

The newest sauces, hottest curtie, 
Ungrateful, like all other men, 

Married his housemaid, Mary Murray. 


My uncle’s crony, Admiral Twist, 

With wooden leg and “ yarns” eternal, 
A sort of patent Navy list, 

Or “ new self-acting Service Journal ;” 
With prints of Howe upon the walls, 

And busts of Nelson on the tables, 
Frigates and cutters in the hall, 

And Union Jacks on all the gables— 


For him I used to sing and play 
The ‘ Hearts of Oak” and “ British Tar,” 
And often sat day after day, 
To hear him talk of Trafalgar. 
But ah! with glory covered o’er, 
He perished at the siege of Acre, 
His wooden leg to me they bore 
“My legacy to Mary Dacre.”’ 


I wore my dark hair hanging down 
In wavy rings—a coarse straw-bonnet, 
A wreath of flowers; white morning gown, 
And wandered forth with Petrarch’s sonnetts. 
But though for many and many a day 
I roved by forest and by fountain, 
Somehow I never found the way 
That leads to Hymen’s rose-crowned mountain. 


I sketch, and fish, and boat, and skate, 
And go to county balls and races, 
I gather bits of lime and slate, 
And range them in their proper places : 
I fire at targets till I’m sick, 
But all my trouble never answers, 
They’ve no more feeling than a stick, 
Those horrid, dashing, cruel Lancers. 


I rave of ‘Old Imperial Rome” 
‘¢The Adriatic’s moonlit waters,” 
“The capitol,” “St. Peter’s dome,” 
Of “ Venice and her dark-eyed daughters,”’ 
Read Virgil with my cousin Phil, 
Try chess and Euclid with a tutor; 
But all in vain, do what I will, 
Love never sends a single suitor. 


I botanize o’er field and hill 
When cousin Henslow comes from college, 
And though it often makes me ill, 
What’s that, when in pursuit of knowledga? 
I go out riding with the squire, 
And gallop over many an acre, 
Leap five-barred gates and never tire, 
And yet—and yet—I’m 
Mary Dacra. 
nea 
Novex Aprprication.—Last week, a young man from one of the 
lodging houses, in Black Lane, Mansfield, applied at a gentleman's 
house for a Christmas-box ; on being questioned as to what he had done 
to entitle him to a Christmas-box, the young anxious Hibernian fa- 
cetiously replied, Ah, sure enough, { tam done plenty, marm— 


a not a beggar passed through the town but I have sent to your 
Ouse.” 


- 
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